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WILFRID Parsons digs into the historic past for an ex- 
planation of a Constitutional issue which is of para- 
mount importance to the present Washington Front— 
the power of the President in foreign affairs. Father 
Parsons, who was for almost eleven years Editor of 
America, is a close observer of Capitol doings, and 
Professor of Political Science at Catholic University. 
. . . ANNE Legg, who depicts the plight of French agri- 
culture and the part we must play in helping to restore 
it, is a New Yorker who completed in Paris and Italy 
the art studies she began in America. During her stay 
abroad, she spent some time working on an olive farm 
in the south of France. ... JOHN P. DELANEY continues 
his discussion of the postwar employment problem, from 
the standpoint of the men now in the armed forces, 
which was begun in the issue of December 4. He plans 
to discuss the reconversion-period phase of the problem 
in a coming issue. Father Delaney was, until recently, 
director of the Institute of Social Order... . R. W. MutL- 
LIGAN has taken time out from his endeavors to teach 
the intricacies of the English language to Army engi- 
neers for a study of the State and Government accord- 
ing to Saint Thomas. In his spare time, Mr. Mulligan 
writes articles for a number of magazines—Catholic 
Educational Review, Magnificat, etc.—and radio plays. 

. RayMOND ErreLporF paraphrases Mahomet as a 
solution to the problem of providing Retreats for busy 
laymen. Father Etteldorf is Managing Editor of the 
Witness (Dubuque, Iowa). . Harotp C. GarpINer, Lit- 
erary Editor, continues the series on principles that must 
guide book reviewers. What he posits for them may be 

equally stated of less professional readers. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











Pledges at Cairo. What effect the pledges taken at 
Cairo by President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek will 
have upon the spirit and attitude of Japan is not 
easy to predict. Commentator Hanson W. Baldwin, 
writing in the New York Times, conjectures that 
the announcement that Japan will be stripped of 
her present and past conquests may result in out- 
wardly greater show of courage but in serious 
questionings amid the inner circles of Japanese pol- 
icy. But there can be no doubt as to the effect the 
Cairo pronouncements will have upon the people 
of China, of Korea, of all the countries which are 
battling to resist the Japanese. The declaration that 
Great Britain and the United States are determined 
to renounce all territorial gains will sound a note 
among the Eastern peoples that will do as much to 
strengthen our cause among them as all the air- 
bases, armies and navies that we manage to supply 
them. Taken as they stand, these words mean a 
definite abandonment of a type of Western think- 
ing that the peoples of the East can no longer tol- 
erate or understand. Such abandonment is the nec- 
essary condition for any sincere approach to the 
admission of China to full fellowship in the United 
Nations. It is the most practical step to practical 
association with China in the war against Japan. 


World Problem. Perhaps the biggest single problem 
that the nations ever faced is being tackled by the 
UNRRA. Both giving and receiving help can be 
extremely dangerous. The receiver may become 
more dependent, more helpless. The giver must be 
strong indeed to resist the temptation to dominate 
those to whom he gives. Make the receiver a whole 
nation or a whole continent and the giver a group 
of a few wealthy nations, and you have some idea 
of the problems inherent in a scheme to feed and 
clothe and rehabilitate the numerous nations that 
have been despoiled by Nazi invasion. The relief 
offered and given might tend to weaken the inde- 
pendence of the receivers. It might be used by the 
giving nations as a means of postwar world domi- 
nation. It might be used by small groups within 
the receiving nations to impose their will on the 
people. Every delegate from the forty-four nations 
represented was keenly aware of these difficulties 
as the conference set to work. Each was aware, 
too, of many other problems. The Russian delegates 
at first seemed aloof, uninterested. India was ready 
to demand that India be a recipient of UNRRA 
help, while the British delegates would insist that 
Indian relief was a strictly domestic British matter. 
The question of relief to Germany and German 
satellites was bound to be posed. There would be a 
question of priorities in relief, in rehabilitation, in 
resettlement. There was fear of the limits to which 
UNRRA might wish to go. There were rivalries, 


fears, jealousies, clashing interests in addition to 
huge material problems. Fortunately Herbert H. 
Lehman set down a principle that did much to dis- 
pel all mistrust, when he said that all the policies of 
UNRRA would be guided by one principle—‘to 
help people to help themselves.” 


World Plan. The delegates did a fast, serious, con- 
scientious job. At the end of the Atlantic City con- 
ferences, the UNRRA was all set to go to work 
with a clear policy, definite limitations, a fair idea 
of the work to be done and the means to do it. The 
UNRRA limits itself to immediate relief and re- 
habilitation projects to be carried on without dis- 
crimination of race, creed or political beliefs. It 
places the distribution of relief in the hands of an 
“international civil service” under the directorship 
of Herbert H. Lehman, working in cooperation 
with local governments. It hopes to be able to ac- 
complish its mission within a period of two years 
from the end of the war at a cost of two and a half 
billion dollars. Nations that have funds will be ex- 
pected to pay for at least part of the relief. The 
uninvaded nations will be expected to provide for 
the poverty-stricken invaded nations by establish- 
ing an “international community chest,” each na- 
tion contributing one per cent of its national in- 
come. That does not seem too great a price to pay 
for the feeding of the world after the war, even 
though our own contribution will come to a billion 
and a half. It is a gigantic undertaking, a coura- 
geous and very necessary step towards world co- 
operation in the interests of world peace. The prin- 
ciples are sound, the air is clear, the organization 
simple yet inclusive, the safeguards against abuse 
as adequate as paper safeguards can be, and the 
spirit Christlike. The UNRRA must succeed. 


Regret. We make one reservation. An understand- 
able, yet unfortunate, spirit of vengeance seems to 
have crept into the resolution demanding that all 
enemy or ex-enemy nations must pay in full for 
any relief granted to them after the war by 
UNRRA. At the war’s end these nations, Finland 
and Austria and Italy and Rumania and Germany 
and the rest, will be exhausted, starving, close to 
chaos. They, too, must be fed, must be helped to 
rehabilitation. They simply must be, if there is to 
be peace. Evidently UNRRA is prepared to help. 
That is good, but it would be a far finer thing if the 
spirit of forgiveness, if the true spirit of Christ 
should underlie the help. It would be a much more 
progressive step on the road to world peace if we 
should let the conquered nations know that we are 
willing to welcome them back into the brotherhood 
of nations as soon as they throw off the yoke of 
Hitlerism. Our own country and Britain and China 
voted for the more Christian thing. 
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War Wounded. Straight talking about the war is 
going to save us future grief. Last week some of 
that straight talk came from Colonel Joseph I. 
Martin, a surgeon with the Fifth Army in Italy. 
Our medical aids today seem to be working mir- 
acles in the saving of life after battle wounds. 
Many who in the past would have died from mines 
and bombs are now restored by the skill of sur- 
geons and the effectiveness of recently discovered 
remedies. But we must be prepared to meet and 
take unto ourselves many invalids who will need 
all our sympathy and consideration. As Doctor 
Martin said: “Medical men are not miracle work- 
ers. We can only do our utmost to save lives and 
prevent permanent disability to those under our 
care. The people must expect to see the results of 
the war.” At home we are far from the fighting 
and all its sufferings. As we take measures to pre- 
serve our economic welfare and to ensure future 
jobs for the soldiers, we should begin to take those 
higher measures that will preserve the spirit of 
returned veterans who will no longer have their 
former boyhood strength and buoyant youthful- 
ness. To do this will require solid Christian virtue, 
mercy and gratitude and untiring thoughtfulness. 
We may be shocked when we see their wounds, but 
we may not flinch. For they are ours. 


Triptychs to the Front. If you have already con- 
tributed your quota of blood for plasma, or if you 
are not able to spare any of this vital fluid, you 
still have the opportunity to send some life-giving 
spiritual blood to the men in the service. If you 
happen to be an artist and can do good work in the 
field of religious or decorative art, try your hand 
at the creation of a triptych (set of large folding 
altar panels) which can be used for religious ser- 
vices in a post, a ship, a base or other unit of the 
armed forces. Long lists of requests are pouring in 
from Chaplains and from commanding officers for 
these panels. Prominent American artists from all 
over the country are working on them in the spirit 
of service and for “token payments.” The enthu- 
siasm with which they have been received is be- 
yond bounds. As one C.O. in Alaska writes: “The 
triptych enhances devotion in a place thrown to- 
gether in a hurry in the midst of the drab sur- 
roundings of war.” Triptychs are furnished by the 
Citizen’s Committee for the Army and Navy, 36 
East 36th Street, New York City 16. Through the 
Committee’s planning and the amount of voluntary 
aid used, an individual triptych is surprisingly low 
in price: $350. Donors are needed quite as much 
as artists, but the response so far has been greater 
from non-Catholics than from Catholics. A practical 
work for the glory of God and the spiritual morale 
of our men would be for a parish or a Catholic 
organization to contribute a triptych. 


Metamorphosis. Consider the strange case of Leon 
Henderson. Not long ago, Mr. Henderson was the 
tough-minded head of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Before that time he held other jobs in the 
Federal service, discharging them with energy and 
competence. Earlier still, he had been a college pro- 
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fessor, a teacher of economics. As such, he was 
suspect by the business community. In company 
with his fellows, he was supposed to harbor sub- 
versive ideas, to be planning the destruction of the 
“free-enterprise” system. His attempt to protect 
consumers by requiring grade labeling of canned 
goods was thought to be an instance of Communis- 
tic plotting. The attack on Mr. Henderson became 
so strong that the President had to sacrifice him. 
Then a strange thing happened. This academic in- 
competent, this discredited bureaucrat, was deluged 
with offers of jobs—high-paying jobs in some of 
our most respected business firms! Eventually he 
accepted three offers: he became a news commenta- 
tor on a program sponsored by O’Sullivan of rub- 
ber-heel fame; economic consultant for the Biow 
Company; head of the Research Institute of Amer- 
ica, an organization which furnishes tax guid- 
ance to businessmen. This seems to cast some doubt 
upon the “total incompetence” of long-haired pro- 
fessors. 


Consistency, Thou Art . . . Or consider the strange 
case of the House of Representatives. On Novem- 
ber 23, by an overwhelming vote of 278 to 117, the 
House approved the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion Bill with its anti-subsidy provisions. But last 
year the House also passed the Second Price Con- 
trol Act which directed the President, in so far as 
was practicable, to stabilize the cost of living at the 
levels prevailing on September 15, 1942. Since 
everyone admits that prices cannot be so stabilized 
without the use of subsidies, the House vote on 
the Commodity Credit Corporation Bill is on the 
surface very disconcerting. Furthermore, though 
the House has discovered that consumer subsidies 
are un-American and inflationary, this knowledge 
did not prevent it from continuing subsidies on soy- 
beans, peanuts, flaxseed and cotton seed! (Can it 
be, as some malicious people have hinted, that these 
exemptions have some connection with politics?) 
Stranger still, these anti-subsidy-minded legislators 
have long been subsidizing their own meals in the 
House restaurant. During the past year, for ex- 
ample, the Congress appropriated $85,000 to meet 
the deficits of the Capitol restaurants. Broken 
down, this amounts to $161 per Congressman to 
keep food prices down. Yet when the same prin- 
ciple is applied to meat, butter, cheese and a few 
other items which the nation’s housewives must 
buy, subsidies become un-American and _infla- 
tionary! If consistency is a virtue, there seems to 
be some difficulty in practising it. 


Rumors Galore. Last week enough rumors were fly- 
ing about to satisfy that master rumor-monger, 
Herr Goebbels. Vindicating the wisdom of Caius 
Cornelius Tacitus, who wrote about the Germans 
back in the days of the Antonine Caesars, one of 
the rumors turned out to be true. Fama non semper 
errat, the Latin historian wrote, aliquando et elegit. 
Which means, roughly speaking, that rumor is not 
always wrong, but sometimes calls the turn. Sure 
enough, President Roosevelt met Prime Minister 
Churchill and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in 





the shadow of the Pyramids and was on his way 
to talk business with the boss of the Kremlin, Pre- 
mier Stalin. Another rumor, however, turned out 
to be an old wives’ tale. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull denied rumors that the Nazis had put out 
peace feelers. Two other stories were still strictly 
in the rumor stage. One was hatched in Sweden 
and told how an anti-Nazi Junker group was only 
waiting for the psychological moment to oust Hit- 
ler and take over the Reich. The other emanated 
from sources in London “familiar with Russian 
policy.”’ It was to the effect that Stalin had decided 
to conscript German manpower to rebuilt his dev- 
astated territories after the war. And then there 
was a report from Cairo that the Syrian Chamber 
of Deputies had voted to void the French Mandate. 
This might well be true. In general, however, it’s a 
wise man who takes his rumors with plenty of salt. 


The Case of Louis Adamic. The name of Louis 
Adamic, outstanding American author of Yugoslav 
origin, has become a’ household possession in this 
country. Mr. Adamic has set a fine record by his 
work for patriotic unity among national and racial 
groups. His book, Two-Way Passage, and his work 
with the Common Council for American Unity, 
have done much to create respect for Americans 
of foreign-born parentage. He has brilliantly at- 
tacked the notion that true Americanism is the 
exclusive heritage of the “old-stock American” 
families. His methods have been genial and sym- 
pathetic. To those who knew Mr. Adamic under 
that guise, his article on Yugoslav conditions in 
Harper’s for August of this year came as an un- 
pleasant surprise. The article was a foretaste of 
what Mr. Adamic was to reveal about his present 
collection of ideas, in his recent book, My Native 
Land. This book is reviewed elsewhere in this issue 
by the Rev. Francis M. Baraga, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who, like Mr. Adamic, is of Slovene ancestry. Some 
quite severe things are said in this review. Others 
beside Father Baraga have expressed their sur- 
prise. Spencer D. Irwin, in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer for November 14, 1943, states bluntly that 
“Americans will swallow this book and get more 
misinformation and propaganda in a gulp than they 
can digest in a month... . Adamic . . . unwittingly 
raises the cause of the Serbs, the Chetniks and 
Mihailovich to a new, high level. He calls Mihailo- 
vich a legend.” It is painful for us to seem to de- 
stroy the Adamic “legend,” and we wish to be 
scrupulously fair. But unless or until he can pro- 
duce more satisfactory proofs of his sensational 
allegations and charges, our confidence in Mr. 
Adamic will have been badly shaken. 


For Chaplain Meany. Mindful (we trust) of all our 
benefactors, AMERICA’S Staff votes Number One 
thanks to our Blessed Lady, whose Miraculous 
Medal, says Chaplain Yarwood per AP from Makin 
Atoll, saved the life of our former business man- 
ager, Capt. Stephen J. Meany, S.J. A sniper’s bullet 
hit Father Meany’s medal, glancing through his 
chest and arm. May his wounds heal speedily, and 
may she shield all our boys. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


HIS Eminence Carlo Cardinal Cremonesi died in 
Rome at the age of seventy-seven, after long ser- 
vice as teacher, pastor and member of the Curia. 
> During Thanksgiving Week the Diocese of Roch- 
ester celebrated its Diamond Jubilee with a three- 
day Eucharistic Congress. Sermons, addresses and 
conferences dealing with the Holy Eucharist were 
held in all the parishes of the Diocese. 

> At Medellin in Colombia, Catholic Action has 
established fourteen new workers’ centers, accord- 
ing to the N.C.W.C. News Service. A housing pro- 
gram is going forward, as are such projects as 
Catholic schools and recreation centers. 

> Prevented by recent induction from attending the 
ceremony in New York, Ralph H. Metcalfe, Negro 
athlete and former USO advisor, received the 
James J. Hoey medal for Interracial Justice on 
Thanksgiving Day from Archbishop Cantwell at 
the annual Pan-American Mass in the Los An- 
geles Cathedral. 

> The great Canadian Labor leader, Patrick M. 
Draper, a devout Catholic who for forty-four years 
was an Official of the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada, died at Ottawa. The Federal Minister 
of Labor, Humphrey Mitchell, said of him that he 
was “a wise and far-seeing Canadian. . . . While he 
always believed in Labor’s using its economic 
strength” to better its economic condition, yet “he 
opposed with equal favor all disruptive elements 
either within or without the Labor movement.” 

> Religious News Service reports from Toronto 
that Catholic and Protestant churchmen have re- 
quested the Ottawa government to authorize the 
establishment of a Chaplaincy service in certain of 
Canada’s larger war factories. 

> Robert D. Murphy, Catholic diplomat so notable 
in our successes in Africa, has been appointed to 
the Allied Council on Italy, with the rank of Am- 
bassador, by the State Department. 

> A skeptical photographer for a well known pic- 
ture weekly learned something when he went to 
Savo Island in the South Pacific. To a group of non- 
Catholic officers he scoffed at the phrase that 
“there are no atheists in foxholes.” The officers 
excoriated him. One said: “I can see that you have 
never really had a taste of war. You’re no veteran. 
Prayer is the first thing we think of when cor- 
nered.” 

> An order received at the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Chaplains prescribes that: “As part of the 
ship’s daily routine, morning prayer will be said by 
the Chaplain over the public announcing system 
of the ship. . . . All unnecessary work and move- 
ment about the ship will be suspended and silence 
will be maintained during the prayer.” 

> The American Catholic Sociological Society will 
hold thirteen regional conferences to replace its 
usual annual convention. 

> An official report of Protestant Churches notes 
that in 1943 the contributions for church expenses 
and benevolences totaled roughly twenty-four mil- 
lion dollars more than in 1942. The report was is- 
sued by the United Stewardship Council. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


A BOMBING campaign against German cities is 
under way, to destroy them completely. Destruc- 
tion, sometimes on a large scale, has often occurred 
in past wars; but none seems to have equalled that 
of this war. The German cities are to be destroyed 
unless unconditional surrender is submitted to. 

American and British planes are engaged in this 
campaign. Their methods are not the same. The 
Royal Air Force uses large planes carrying heavy 
loads of bombs. They do not have as much armor 
as American planes, nor do they have as many 
machine-guns and small cannon. In a fight the 
British heavy bomber needs protection by fighter 
planes. This can only be given for a limited dis- 
tance from England. So the British bombers usual- 
ly fly by night for greater security. 

The leading planes over the city to be bombed 
drop flares to light up the blacked-out area for the 
next wave, which carries the very big bombs, the 
blockbusters of two tons or four tons each. Even 
with the flares, accuracy is not as good as that of 
American planes. These great bombs smash down 
blocks of buildings, destroy water mains, kill peo- 
ple or drive them underground, stunned. 

Following later come the planes bearing incendi- 
ary bombs. Falling among the ruins caused by the 
blockbusters, these start huge fires. 

American bombers are well armvured and strong- 
ly armed. They are well able to take care of them- 
selves in a fight, and usually travel by day. Due to 
the weight of their armor and weapons, they do 
not carry as heavy a load of bombs as British 
planes. What they do carry can be dropped more 
accurately. They claim to be able to hit any selected 
part of a building. If they have information that 
special machines are at a particular part of a plant 
building, they place their bombs right there. As 
with the British, planes with incendiaries follow 
behind the bombing planes. 

American planes can fight. It is usual to hear of 
their shooting down numbers of hostile planes. 
British bombers seldom down enemy planes. 

Germany has two defenses against these air at- 
tacks. First fighter planes are sent up to attack 
the bombers. Against Americans they lose a good 
many of their own planes. This defense is improv- 
ing, and a percentage of the Allied planes is always 
lost. 

Secondly, Germany is evacuating her cities. The 
transfer of industries was started in 1938, as the 
bombing of cities had been foreseen. By now, many 
German industries are scattered over a vast area 
including France, Norway, Bulgaria and other 
countries. On November 8, Hitler stated that Ger- 
man production was satisfactory. This may be 
bluff, but it may be correct. Which, is not known. 

The evacuation of personnel involves moving the 
aged and infirm, the women and children. Much 
seems to have been accomplished on this, but in the 
same speech Hitler acknowledged that this prob- 
lem had not yet been satisfactorily solved. Ger- 
many is trying to reorganize life and industry with- 
out using its cities. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


FOR the past two weeks, at this writing, the whole 
country, except Washington, has been living in a 
strange news vacuum concerning the whereabouts 
of the President. There was no such vacuum in 
Washington, for during all that time it has been 
a secret of Polichinelle that Mr. Roosevelt was out 
of the country. No hint of this appeared in the 
local papers, of course; and so far as I know, up 
to the past few days, not in other papers, either. 
This observer knew within two days after the 
President left that he was gone, and so did several 
thousand others. 

The purpose of the secrecy was obvious: the 
President had to be safeguarded from enemy at- 
tack during his trip. But the question arises, as it 
always does in these cases: would not enemy agents 
in the country know of his absence as soon as every- 
body else? The President has been so regular in 
holding his Tuesday and Friday press conferences 
that when nothing appears from him in the Wed- 
nesday and Saturday papers it is pretty clear that 
he is absent or indisposed, and the latter circum- 
stance is always given to the press. But when he 
is absent, the mere non-mention of it does not, as 
some Officials seem naively to suppose, mean that 
nobody can guess that the President is not in Wash- 
ington. 

All of this means that the suppression of printed 
news rarely achieves its purpose. Those whose 
business it is to find out can always do it, and the 
only ones who are deceived are the American 
people. The facts about Pearl Harbor were known 
to everybody important, friend and enemy, long 
before the facts were printed; so was the loss of 
most of the planes that flew over Tokyo. Mean- 
while the papers print every wild claim from Japan 
of dozens of our ships sunk, and in the past we have 
known only months later that some of these claims 
were not so wild. Again, the enemy knew the facts; 
it was only our own people whom the censorship 
kept in the dark. 

The point I am trying to make is that it is ter- 
ribly important when we are told something by 
the Navy or the Army that we believe it. The 
country cannot afford to have us lose confidence 
in them, or even begin to suspect that the real rea- 
son for the deception is to cover up their own mis- 
takes and not to hide from the enemy facts which 
he knows very well. It must be confessed that the 
armed forces have not always been aware of the 
great need of our confidence in them, and that 
they frequently give the impression that they think 
what happens on the battlefronts is nobody’s busi- 
ness but their own. 

Meanwhile, there has been a noticeable improve- 
ment. The losses at Tarawa were printed imme- 
diately, and the result was that our success there 
was also believed immediately, too. The credit for 
this improvement must go to Elmer Davis, no 
doubt. His letter of reprehension to Mr. McNutt 
was not intended to be published, but it showed 
he has probably written many others that were 
not divulged. WILFRID PARSONS 











THE PRESIDENT, THE CONGRESS 
AND KING GEORGE THE THIRD 
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IN a recent debate in the House of Representa- 
tives, one Congressman naively observed that the 
present power of the President over foreign affairs 
should be curbed, presumably by the Congress. 
During the debate on the Connally Resolution for 
postwar organization, many Senators seemed 
equally at sea on the same question, in spite of a 
much-needed lecture delivered them by Senator 
Danaher. 

What is the power of a Chief Executive over our 
foreign relations? What is the nature and origin of 
this power? What are its limitations? In view of 
future and present debates on foreign policy, it may 
be well to be reminded of the right answer to all 
these questions. 

It is known to every student of government that 
by Article II, Section 2, of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the President has the power to make treaties, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
(two-thirds of those present concurring), to nomi- 
nate Ambassadors and, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to appoint them, and to receive Am- 
bassadors of other countries. He may not declare 
war; that is reserved to the two Houses. 

But in the conduct of our foreign relations, the 
President, as Bryce remarked in 1893 in his Ameri- 
can Commonwealth (vol. I, p. 54), “retains an un- 
fettered initiative’; and he goes on: “The Senate, 
while it can prevent him from settling anything, 
cannot keep him from unsettling everything.” The 
reason for this is that the President has the sole 
power to negotiate with foreign countries, but the 
results of his negotiations, if expressed in a treaty, 
can be upset by a third of the Senators plus one. 
All the commentators have remarked that this 
strange duality in foreign relations results in this, 
that the dealings of the President on the world 
theater can result in situations in which the Con- 
gress has no choice but to declare war. Witness 
every one of our wars since the Revolution. 

This is known to all who have an elementary 
acquaintance with constitutional history. But it 
does not seem to be as well known what is the 
origin of this Presidential power, though the vast 
difference between his power in internal matters 
and that in foreign relations might have been a 
clue. In internal affairs, he is merely the agent of 
Congress in executing the laws which that body 
may adopt. In foreign relations, he is his own agent, 
or rather the agent of the United States as such. 

The fact is that the President does not ultimately 





derive his power in foreign relations from the Con- 
stitution, as he does in domestic affairs, but that it 
comes to him in the last resort from the British 
Crown when held by George III. The Constitution 
merely designates him as the repository of it. 

You will not find this little-known fact stated 
very clearly in the books on our government, even 
in the classic Bryce, but fortunately we have at 
hand an authoritative proof of it in an official docu- 
ment, the Supreme Court decision in the Curtiss- 
Wright case delivered on December 21, 1936. What 
follows is a paraphrase of and commentary on this 
decision. 

This case involved the Proclamation of the Presi- 
dent based on the Joint Resolution of Congress of 
May 28, 1934, calling for an embargo on arms in 
the Chaco dispute and the prosecution of three 
companies for violation of the Proclamation. The 
defense pleaded, among other things, that the Reso- 
lution was an undue delegation of legislative power 
to the Executive. The Government’s case, which 
was pleaded by Mr. Martin Conboy, as Special At- 
torney, was upheld by the Court, 7-1, with one not 
voting. The decision was written by Justice Suther- 
land, Chief Justice Hughes being in the majority. 

The Court pointed out first of all that there is 
a great difference between the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government in foreign and internal affairs 
“and that these differences are fundamental,” both 
in origin and nature. It said significantly: 

The broad statement that the Federal Government 
can exercise no powers except those specifically 
enumerated in the Constitution, and such implied 
powers as are necessary to carry into effect the 
enumerated powers, is categorically true only in re- 
spect of our internal affairs. 

Whence, then, comes the special power of the 
Federal Government in foreign relations? It comes, 
not from the Constitution, but from the very fact 
that the United States is a nation. When the Con- 
stitution was made, said the Court, the design was 
to “carve out from the general mass of legislative 
powers then possessed by the States such portions 
as it thought desirable to vest in the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” (Italics in quotations throughout are 
the Court’s.) Now the States did not possess any 
powers in foreign relations. When they were col- 
onies, these powers were “possessed by and en- 
tirely under the control of the Crown” of England. 
They did not come into any such powers until they 
became the United States, and then they possessed 
them collectively, not severally. 
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The powers of external sovereignty passed from the 
Crown not to the colonies severally, but to the col- 
onies in their collective and corporate capacity as 
the United States of America. . . . When, therefore, 
the external sovereignty of Great Britain in respect 
of the colonies ceased, it immediately passed to the 

Union. 

So the Federal Government’s powers in foreign 
relations did not derive from the Constitution. In 
fact, they could not derive from it, the Constitution 
being what it is, a grant of enumerated and limited 
powers, whereas the foreign powers of the Union 
are, in their field, unlimited, and equal to those of 
any other sovereign nation. 

As a member of the family of nations, the right and 

power of the United States in that field are equal to 

the right and powers of the other members of the 
international family. Otherwise the United States is 
not sovereign. 

Since, then, the United States has complete ex- 
ternal sovereignty, but the Federal Government 
has not complete internal sovereignty, because of 
the Constitution, it follows that the nation as a 
union has this external sovereignty from the fact 
of its nationality among nations, not from the Con- 
stitution, but as passed on from the Crown, after 
the Declaration of Independence. “The investment 
of the Federal Government with the powers of ex- 
ternal sovereignty did not depend on the affirma- 
tive grants of the Constitution.’”’ These powers, the 
Court went on, “if they had never been mentioned 
in the Constitution, would have vested in the Fed- 
deral Government as necessary concomitants of 
nationality.” 

The Federal Government, then, did not get from 
the States the power it exercises in foreign rela- 
tions, as it did, through the Constitution, its inter- 
nal powers. What did the Constitution do, then? 
The answer to this question is the second part of 
Justice Sutherland’s masterly demonstration. By 
the Constitution, the Government of the United 
States is the President, the Congress, and the Su- 
preme Court, all together. The Convention could 
have declared that power in external relations was 
vested in all three branches, as it was already any- 
way. Instead, by a compromise, it decreed that this 
power should be in the President, subject only to 
the one-third-plus-one veto of a treaty in the Sen- 
ate. The Constitution, therefore, did not really give 
the President power over external relations; he 
already had it in common with the rest of the 
Government. It only decreed that he alone should 
exercise it. 

There are various indications that this is well 
understood even now. For instance, the Presidents 
always refer to “my Ambassador,” which in fact 
he is. Justice Sutherland mentions another, in the 
difference in the form of requisitions for informa- 
tion by Congress. “In the case of every Department 
except the Department of State, the resolution 
directs the official to furnish the information. In 
the case of the State Department, dealing with 
foreign affairs, the President is requested to fur- 
nish the information ‘if not incompatible with the 
public interest.’ ’’ Hence, also, if the Kefauver Reso- 
lution should pass, requiring Cabinet heads to ap- 
pear before Congress for questioning, the Secretary 
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of State would be exempt. When Mr. Hull made 
his recent report on his trip to Moscow, he spoke 
to the members of the House and Senate, not to a 
joint session, the two Houses being in recess. 
The President alone has the power to speak or listen 
as the representative of the nation. He makes 
treaties with the advice and consent of the Senate; 
but he alone negotiates. Into the field of negotiation 
the Senate cannot intrude; and Congress itself is 
powerless to invade it. 


Hence the Court concluded that even when the 
Congress passes a resolution calling upon the 
President to make a proclamation or other act in 
foreign relations, he still retains the discretion to 
do it or not, or do it in another way, as he thinks 
good. There is no delegation of power, since Con- 
gress has no power which it might delegate. 

Another matter, not mentioned by the Court, 
but involving the same principle, is the difference 
between a treaty and an executive agreement. A 
treaty requires ratification by two-thirds of the 
Senators present, but the consensus of the lawyers 
is that an agreement does not. When does an agree- 
ment rise to the dignity of a treaty? There seems 
to be a dispute, but it would seem clear that the 
distinction arises from the extent and duration of 
the obligation incurred. If it is in perpetuity and 
of a wide scope, it is a treaty; otherwise it is an 
agreement. Some agreements follow Congressional 
resolutions, like the reciprocal trade agreements, 
some do not, like the Lansing-Ishii pact in 1917. 

Another interesting point was raised by Sena- 
tors Millikin and Wheeler during the Connally 
Resolution debate and concerns the meaning of 
“advice and consent.” The legal advisor of the State 
Department, Mr. Green H. Hackworth, who accom- 
panied Mr. Hull to Moscow, was quoted as saying, 
in his Digest of International Law, that advance 
advice by the Senate to the President is sufficient 
for him to go ahead and conclude a treaty, without 
the necessity of submitting it again for consent, 
since advice and consent are the same thing. Sev- 
eral Senators vigorously repudiated this theory. 

These two points are important, because there 
have been rumors around Washington that the 
State Department lawyers have been figuring on a 
way to make an end of the war without resorting 
to an actual treaty. Judging from the temper of 
the Senate during the Connally debate they have 
not much chance of succeeding. 

The Moscow pacts. of course, were only agree- 
ments, and hence were not submitted for ratifica- 
tion. By inserting into the Connally Resolution the 
fourth point of the Four Power agreement, that 
which promises a postwar international organiza- 
tion, the Senate was giving “advice” to the Presi- 
dent, and in advance. But, in order to make sure, 
the Resolution was sent to the President only “for 
his information” and not for action. Mr. Hack- 
worth’s baleful shadow lay heavy on the Senate. 

There seems no doubt, however, that if the pres- 
ent Senate is in existence when peace is made, it 
will give a whopping two-thirds vote to any treaty 
based on the Moscow agreements. And a President 
desirous of securing consent will work closely with 
the Senate while negotiating. 

















RURAL FRANCE RECALLS THE PAST 
AND AWAITS A RESURRECTION 


ANNE LEE 











FRANCE has been locked up with the German 
hangman for over three and a half years, amid 
pillage, murder, expropriation and ruin. Fragmen- 
tary reperts describe the ravages of undernourish- 
ment, tuberculosis, rickets, distended stomachs. 
Premature births and infant mortality are on the 
increase. French babies lack the vitality to resist 
disease. These are the citizens of her future world. 

The present ruin of France is tragic, her fields 
for the most part fallow for want of farm imple- 
ments, hands, seeds, draught animals. In some re- 
gions German-planned economy forces the farmers 
into one-hundred-per-cent production with chemi- 
cal fertilizers to keep up with their war needs—a 
short-sighted policy which foreshadows the future 
soil erosion of once well-regulated farmlands. In 
other regions the expropriated farmers, driven 
from their farms, have set fire to their homes and 
barns rather than let them fall into the hands of 
the Germans. 

Elsewhere, the stockpens and the granaries are 
empty, or the crops have been burned, or the great 
haystacks are surmounted with the swastika, or 
the wheat fields are staked off with the hated em- 
blem even before the green blades shoot out of the 
ground. In the regions of the “little culture,” weeds 
invade the vegetable gardens, while the fields be- 
yond redden with poppies mixed with thistles and 
charlock, which are creeping over the unploughed 
lands like a tidal wave of evil vegetation. 

A United States Department of Agriculture Sur- 
vey declares that before the war the thrift of the 
French peasant had made of his land a nation of 
well-conditioned farms capable of meeting most of 
the exigencies of a population one-third the size of 
the United States, on a territory one-fourteenth its 
area. Today, with the total occupation of France, 
her people are supporting a new war indemnity of 
no less than 747,000,000 francs a day, while Ger- 
many spends only one-fourth of this in occupa- 
tional expenses, the remainder being employed in 
buying up, with a sort of pseudo-legality, all that 
remains of French economy. The German hang- 
man is riding the condemned man to his own exe- 
cution. 

The peasants of this once powerful nation have 
been shorn like the sheep of their dwindling flocks. 
They personify the bread and wine of an enlight- 
ened people who have always been the defenders of 
human liberties. Their sons, a million and a half of 
them, are still held in German prison camps, and 


the few who return are ravaged with tuberculosis, 
scurvy and dysentery. 

The French peasant has a tempered mind—he 
never forgets. His contempt for ephemeral bureau- 
cracy, gangsterism, intimidation, venality, bound 
round with iron German discipline, is boundless. 
His resistance to these is one of the imponderables 
of this war of many moral awakenings, far beyond 
the calculations of the invader. In his complete iso- 
lation he has suffered deepening moral and physical 
misery, untold indignities to the soil he loves and 
cherishes. His land is primarily agricultural, its 
fertility is indisputable. But today a mechanized 
army has occupied his territory, pillaged his farm 
machinery, taken his lands, slaughtered his ani- 
mals, looted him of his seeds, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, and has brought desolation to his home. 

When the Germans planned this present war, 
Reich economists had been spying for years on 
every possibility of loot and forage for their armies 
of invasion. If the “New Order” had been left in 
peace to operate in the European area, the con- 
quered peoples would have been put to work like 
the agrarian slaves of the Gallo-Roman empire. But 
the “New Order” encountered heroic passive resis- 
tance from within and an enlightened world from 
without, and France became once again, as in the 
past, the testing ground for human liberties. 

Germany’s power is on the wane but her con- 
quered territories are on the threshold of famine. 
When the backwash of the “New Order’”’ shall have 
receded, our own obligations will be so tremendous, 
the problem so vast, that we shall have to enlarge 
our area of understanding beyond ordinary think- 
ing. 

If we must pool American ingenuity and dynam- 
ism, our food, our industrial equipment, our re- 
habilitation program, or anything else possible to 
keep the world from famine, as we have pooled our 
tanks and munitions, the time is now. Our prob- 
lems of supply are under fire, but wars are fought 
and peace is won while people go on eating. A 
global feeding plan to bridge the gap between total 
war and total peace is shaping. 

Today, in the immensity of world civilization, the 
farmer is a key man. His plough, the age-old tool 
of his trade, may be a farm tractor or a simple 
instrument of labor, but without it he could not 
hope to continue in his traditions, or win his daily 
battle with the soil and the elements. 

The French farmer has tilled the soil of his land, 
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amidst invasions and calamities, from father. to 
son, for centuries. His behavior, based on tradition, 
has made him resistant, and versatile in the matter 
of crop-rotation, fertilization, irrigation and soil- 
erosion. These, with the intimate knowledge of sea- 
sonal fluctuations, have given him his superiority 
in perpetuity. 

The German invasion robbed him of his faculty 
of producing, as it has robbed his people of the 
food he gave them, of their industries and their 
simplest possessions. His calloused hands are 
empty, he needs tools, seeds, farm animals. If we 
help to put these in his hands, he will begin again 
to produce for his people’s needs, and he will honor 
America, and fulfil his obligations, because the 
French peasant always pays his debts. 

The peasant, the man who owns the land he cul- 
tivates, is the sum total of human values, simplicity, 
balance. His job in life is to conquer the soil and 
the almost unconquerable elements and draw from 
his labors enough to feed humanity. He has two 
plans to avoid the pitfalls, the short-range plan and 
the long-range plan. The first covers the immediate 
present and bridges the gaps between harvests. The 
second often stretches years into the future, and 
takes into consideration every aspect of his pro- 
fession. He allows for calamities, is resourceful in 
the face of them, and his courage is never lacking. 

The busy world rarely sees the effort he expends 
upon the production of a loaf of bread or a glass of 
wine. For the average man, wheat, fruit, vegetables 
grow as by magic, are culled in season and then 
nothing happens until the next time. The prepara- 
tion of the soil, its irrigation, its ever-present need 
of fertilization, its crop-rotation to avoid soil ex- 
haustion, are not thought of. 

We are sometimes exasperated by the farmer’s 
complacency, but he is far from complacent. We 
are angered by his stubbornness, by his adher- 
ence to traditions. We call his thrift and economy, 
often, avarice, greed, egotism, unprogressiveness. 
But when the peasant works the same piece of land 
from father to son for generations, he knows its 
possibilities. It is a good tool in his hands, a respon- 
sive one, and he uses it wisely. He knows the possi- 
bilities of erosion and production, and because he 
has made a good job of it, its productivity is eter- 
nal. 

The cultivator of the soil is grafted on the long 
arm of antiquity which reaches out of the past and 
stretches far into the future. His story is one of 
open fields and enclosures, of villages and hamlets, 
of flocks and forests, of dikes and vineyards. In the 
case of France, her agricultural traditions have 
developed over a period of 2,000 years, and have 
given an indelible imprimatur to her national 
structure and economy. 

These traditions are reflected in the genius of the 
soil, her Jacques Bonhomme, the man of common 
sense, stubborn, resistant, economical, slow to 
anger. With the violation of his land and its im- 
mense disaster, he has been stunned into submis- 
sion and passive resistance, but when he is deliv- 
ered he will be our most valuable contribution to 
the cause “for which free men are fighting.” 
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How can a vlanket of socialization be placed over 


him? Tradition is the sum of endless generations 


of men who have busied themselves with the pres- 
ervation of the human species. Farm socialization 
is not an article of export. Conditions in France 
are such that collective farming, in the greater 
part, would be impracticable. A wiser solution 
would be the healthy support of the farmer’s syn- 
dicates and cooperatives, which are more charac- 
teristic of his independence, and of his agricultural 
setting. 

One-third of the farmlands of France are still 
owned by small producers. In spite of the develop- 
ment of big producers in the region of large-scale 
cultivation, and the introduction of high-power effi- 
ciency in farm methods, the democratic expression 
of farm production was evident in the cooperative 
system when war broke over France in 1939. 

There are more than twenty million Frenchmen 
who are peasants in the blood. In view of this fact, 
and of the productivity of the soil, and France’s 
postwar needs, it would be folly to deny them the 
possibility of development. They should be abun- 
dantly supplied with farm utensils and animals, 
with protective legislation, and their living condi- 
tions raised to the level of the city worker, to pre- 
vent the inevitable exodus to the industrial centers 
which will follow in the period cf business inflation 
after the war. 

For the drama will play itself out between agri- 
culture and industry. The French worker is social- 
istic by instinct, the agriculturalist is individualis- 
tic by tradition. The tranquillity of the nation de- 
pends upon a harmonious cooperation of the two. 

Drawn decisively into the conflict, we have 
ceased to dismiss Europe’s misfortunes with a mo- 
ment of silence. Peace, with world security, will 
demand some strategic thinking. France will have 
an immense role to play in world economy, and our 
relations with the French Empire will demand in- 
telligent handling. If we set up shop again for her 
hard-pressed farmer, it will be the acid test of that 
brotherhood which has united our two nations for 
150 years. Her farmers do not want charity, but 
the possibility of labor and return. 

The American farmer, today, is a key man with 
a mighty responsibility. The knowledge of the price 
he pays for short-sighted methods in his profession 
gives him an awareness in other fields which 
borders on wisdom. America was originally an 
agrarian nation. Our pioneers went through the 
fire of ordeal. They were among our wisest men. 

Every American can be a student of human re- 
lations if he searches his soul and remembers the 
Golden Rule. Lend-lease, or any other form of re- 
habilitation, is our universal language. How often 
the strong have had to take up the burden for the 
weak! This terrible war has leveled all classes, and 
the men of our armed forces fighting abroad among 
the diverse peoples are becoming increasingly 
aware of a new kind of brotherhood. Our contem- 
porary past bears the stigma of a universal short- 
sightedness. The new era must be fraught with 
long-range procedures plentifully seasoned with a 
large dose of common sense. 











IS AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
PREPARING FOR PEACE?—II 


JOHN P. DELANEY 











PRIVATE First Class John Doe recognizes, as does 
every thoughtful American, that full employment 
in the postwar world is not going to be achieved 
without great difficulty. For all that he refuses to 
be a pessimist. “If I were pessimistic about it,” he 
says honestly, “if I thought that immediately after 
the war or even a few years after the war, millions 
of us would be looking for work, standing on the 
breadlines, or losing our self-respect with Govern- 
ment relief, I am not so sure that I would find this 
war worth fighting. Most of us on the fighting line 
do a lot of thinking, and in our thinking we look 
upon the defeat of Hitler and his Nazis as the nega- 
tive part of victory. The positive part is the rebuild- 
ing of a decent world in which all of us can find 
security and peace and comfortable home living in 
an honorable and honest way. And that way is 
through our own work. After all, in war time we 
have solved the unemployment problem. Why can 
we not solve it also in time of peace?” 

John Doe is not an economist, but he might have 
been quoting the great English economist who 
wrote: “I have seen the unemployment problem 
solved twice in my lifetime, once in the first World 
War, and now again during this war.” 

In the United States today there are only-about 
800,000 unemployed. In the days of depression 
there were between thirteen and fifteen million. 
Naturally, there will always be some unemployed: 
the sick, the mentally handicapped, those incapable 
of work and those others who, no matter what the 
opportunities, simply will not work. We do not in- 
clude these classes in our hopes of full postwar 
employment. We mean full employment for the 
employables willing to work, and they are by far 
the vast majority of the American people. 

War has not only solved the unemployment prob- 
lem. It has taught us, if we care to learn the lesson, 
that in the lexicon of American industry there is 
no such word as impossible. If we had been told 
before the start of the war that we must turn out 
the number of planes and tanks and guns and ships 
that we are actually turning out today, most of us 
would have said: “Impossible. We have not the 
money. We have not the raw materials. We have 
not the equipment or the trained men or the men 
to train them. And if we had, Labor and Manage- 
ment are at each other’s throats.” 

War, however, and the inexorable demands of 
war, accept no excuses. So we find the money, we 
find the material, we build the equipment, we train 


the men; we put the whole case squarely up to 
Management and Labor, and hands are clasped that 
recently were gripping throats. Industrially, we 
proceed to do the impossible. Not only has Ameri- 
can industry supplied in generous abundance all 
the equipment needed for war and the almost un- 
believable organization that brings men and equip- 
ment together in dozens of world-scattered ports; 
it has also undertaken to supply food and arms and 
machines and medicine to many countries, while 
not neglecting our own home needs. 

In spite of the absence of millions of service men 
who ordinarily would have been on the production 
line, American industry is actually producing more 
today than ever before. In spite of all the demands 
of our Services and our Allies, the people at home 
are, on the whole, feeding better, dressing better, 
living better than in the long-gone days of peace. 
We may not have all the luxuries we crave. We 
may have to cut down a bit on this or that item. 
Some of our people, it seems, simply cannot spend 
all their money; but there actually is a far more 
equal distribution of wealth; and there is a plan- 
ning that has made it possible for people with the 
lower incomes to acquire more of the necessities of 
life than they did in peace time. 

Maybe that is the biggest lesson that we shall 
learn from the war: industrially, America need not 
know the word impossible. We were becoming pes- 
simistic. We had come to accept the almost blas- 
phemous theory that, with all our wealth and all 
our resources, we simply could not supply decent 
living for all our people; that with all our ingenuity 
we could not devise a fair and equitable economy. 
We had almost come to accept the statements of 
those who claimed that year by year we would 
have to look forward to ever increasing numbers 
of unwilling unemployed. 

We had begun to believe that we had reached a 
saturation point of production, in spite of the fact 
that American inventive skill was continually find- 
ing new and better means of production, in spite 
of the fact that we were leaving unused millions of 
workers capable of incyeasing production. We be- 
lieved, more amazingly still, that we had reached a 
saturation point of consumption in spite of Roose- 
velt’s statement that one-third of the nation was 
ill-housed, ill-clothed, ill-fed. 

John Doe, no economist, was puzzled as he lay 
night after night in a muddy foxhole, sniped at by 
Japanese and pondering over some fundamental 
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economic problems. He had always thought of the 
United States as a very wealthy country. For the 
first time he realized that he was part of his coun- 
try’s wealth, that wealth simply meant natural re- 
sources plus human resources. If that is true, he 
said to himself in great wonder, then the United 
States was just as wealthy in 1932 as it was in 1929 
before the crash. It had the same resources, the 
same manpower with the same willingness to work 
and the same need to eat. The war has supplied a 
big market for production. That is true, but this is 
not the whole answer. Before the war, there was a 
big market, a big neglected market, for American 
industry. But that market was penniless. So for 
that matter is the war market. No, the whole spirit 
somehow is different. 

What has made the difference? Perhaps only 
this, that in time of war we have a goal that is obvi- 
ously imperative. In war we develop unity of pur- 
pose. We must fight and win the war above all; and 
everything else—private gain, private ease and lux- 
ury, the merely personal ambition to amass wealth 
—must be made secondary to the common cause. 
In that great unity of purpose we are willing to 
accept a system of priorities, a system of first 
things first. We willingly accept the idea that we 
must plan and work together, that we cannot, if 
we would survive, indulge in the pleasant pastime 
of unbridled competition. 

In the new unity of wartime we realize that the 
gigantic problem of production cannot be a hap- 
hazard thing, or even be left to that tin god of 
orthodox economists, the law of supply and de- 
mand. We see that coordination is necessary, and 
planning on a vast scale, and guidance and direc- 
tion and even at times legal coercion. We realize, 
too, that this master planning cannot be left to any 
one industry or the heads of industries working by 
themselves. It has to be the joint work of the heads 
of all industries, working side by side with Labor 
and with the forces of Government. 

In the stress of war we learn in a very dramatic 
and telling way that the primary purpose of all 
industry is not private profit, or the constant rais- 
ing of the standard of living, or even what is often 
called progress; but this and this alone: the gen- 
eral welfare of the country at war. We learn that 
it is industry’s problem to take the raw materials, 
to take the brain power and the brawn power of 
the nation and produce all things necessary for the 
good of the nation, and then distribute the fruits 
of production in the reasonable, planned way that 
is necessary for the survival of the nation as a 
whole. In the light of war we learn that our sol- 
diers must have not only guns, but food and cloth- 
ing, that our workers, too, must have the means to 
obtain food and clothing and housing, that our 
whole nation must be healthy and even—a strange 
thing to say in the midst of war—contented. 

Contentment, in that strange meaning, is a com- 
bination of many things. Maybe it is this thing 
called morale. Fundamentally, a man is contented 
when he realizes that he has a value, that he has 
an important part to play, and is allowed and en- 
couraged to play that part with honor and dignity. 
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Such has been the burden of our propaganda and 
the basis of our Selective Service. It is our war, we 
are told. We, all of us, have a part to play, a part to 
be determined by our talents and our ability. More 
than that, we are indispensable. For a while, it is 
true, an unfortunate word was given currency— 
the expendables. There are no expendables. The 
very sacrifice of the men called expendable was in- 
dispensable to the progress of our cause. 

Generals and Colonels and privates, the men in 
the air and on the sea and below the sea, transport 
men and ordnance men, M.P.’s and clerks and staff 
men, doctors and nurses and Chaplains are all alike 
indispensable. And so, too, are all the men on the 
home front, in the factories and on the farms. We 
have even deliberately played down the colorful 
role of the individual heroes, for we wanted to 
stress the importance of joint effort, the impor- 
tance and dignity of every man’s effort everywhere. 
We wanted to drive home a point often missed in 
peace time, that every man at work in a nation is 
contributing to a nation’s welfare and must share 
in the fruits of the nation’s welfare. 

These may be the intangibles of our war effort, 
the intangibles of optimism for postwar. Intangible 
as they are, they are the elements that have made 
all the difference in our war effort; and they are 
the elements which, if carried into peace time, will 
produce the miracle of full employment. 

Everything else will be at hand: our natural re- 
sources; our human resources of brains, ingenuity, 
inventive genius, technical skill, organization, un- 
skilled labor; and our ability to work. And a huge 
market for the fruits of toil. Even before the war, 
we were told that to supply a decent standard of 
living for all the people in our country, we should 
have to increase our food production thirty or 
forty per cent. And that same figure would hold for 
clothing and heating and medical supplies. 

Look around a bit and see all the construction 
work that is awaiting the end of the war: homes 
and schools and public buildings and roads and 
whole sections of cities and whole towns. Add the 
backlog of all the things that have been but spar- 
ingly produced during the war: automobiles, radios, 
pots and pans and stoves and washing-machines 
and electric ironers and home furnishings of all 
kinds, farm machinery and machines and tools of 
every description. Add the new industries that war 
is bound to introduce, and the expansion of avia- 
tion and all the public-works projects, which have 
the added advantage that they can be begun imme- 
diately on the cessation of hostilities. 

In addition to our own needs, we will be ex- 
pected to supply for a while much of what will 
be necessary to rebuild Europe. Europe will need 
food and clothing and medical supplies. Europe 
will need machinery and construction tools. 

All in all, Private John Doe sees much reason for 
industrial optimism as he looks to the end of the 
war. One period worries him, the critical period 
immediately after the war, before industry has had 
time to reconvert. To this period he would like to 
turn his gaze if the Editor will grant him space in 
a future issue. 














IDEA OF DEMOCRACY 
IN SAINT THOMAS 


R. W. MULLIGAN 











ALL freedom and democracy (as Thomas Mann 
has reminded us) are ultimately based on the dig- 
nity of the human soul. No one saw that more 
clearly than Saint Thomas. Upon that truth he 
built his theories of law and government that were, 
through the centuries, to pass slowly from the state 
of being merely juridical ideals to the point where 
they became part of the psychological attitude of 
the modern European man. It was Saint Thomas’s 
glory to propose to his contemporaries an entirely 
new conception of the Christian state. 

Hard though it may be for us to imagine it, 
Saint Thomas was thought to be something of a 
radical by his fellow-philosophers. He had been 
among the first to show the invalidity of the onto- 
logical argument of Saint Anselm for the existence 
of God. He had refused to follow the metaphysics of 
Peter Lombard, whose Sentences was used as a 
standard text in the schools. He had respectfully 
but insistently criticized some of the most impor- 
tant philosophical ideas of his teacher, Albert the 
Great; and, at a time when Aristotelianism was 
considered almost synonymous with pantheism, he 
had set out to synthetize the teachings of the Sta- 
gyrite with the dogmas of the Church. 

In the field of political thought, Saint Thomas 
proved himself no less a radical. He began by 
breaking with the tradition that had held the State 
to be a consequence of original sin, hallowed 
though this conception was by the teaching of 
Saint Augustine. Saint Thomas could not reconcile 
himself to this old view. He felt that the State was 
far from being only the effect of sin. It was, he 
thought, a natural organ, generated by and for 
man’s ordinary needs. Even without the Fall, men 
would have needed the social stability and order of 
a well governed community. 

His first argument was this: the State or Social 
Order cannot be the effect of Original Sin since 
social order exists even among the angels, who are 
not affected by Original Sin. In Heaven there are 
the ruling classes of Thrones and Dominations. 
Under them and subject to their jurisdiction (at 
least in a limited way) are countless celestial citi- 
zens. The whole political scheme of Heaven is hier- 
archical, resembling in a way the social structures 
of men. 

Since the angels have a social order, Saint 
Thomas argued, the State as such cannot be the 
effect of sin—a club held over the heads of the 
fallen to keep them from each other’s throats. 
Government is not only for the guilty. It is some- 
thing natural, something that follows necessarily 
on the spiritual nature and diversity of talents com- 
mon to men and angels. 


This was, of course, not a philosophical argu- 
ment. It is based on the Bible; and Saint Thomas 
was always careful to distinguish between the two 
realms of thought, philosophy and theology. The 
argument was drawn up to answer the mass of his 
adversaries who preferred to argue from Revela- 
tion rather than from reason. For those who want- 
ed to argue from reason alone he constructed a 
second proof. 

The second argument of Saint Thomas for the 
naturalness of the State is built on the overwhelm- 
ing evidence of man’s aversion to living alone. The 
histories of nations are merely records of men 
flocking together in villages, towns and cities. Men 
come together to supply each other with food, pro- 
tection—and companionship! For, as the Saint 
says (healthy humanist that he was), men have to 
live in society, not only to satisfy their needs, but 
to perfect their personalities through interchange 
of ideas. Social life then is a natural thing. It is not 
a result of sin. Even if Adam had not sinned, men 
would have lived in cities. 

This abandonment by Saint Thomas of Saint 
Augustine’s concept of government may seem to be 
as inconsequential as the old arguments about how 
many angels can pirouette on a pin-point. But it 
has a serious significance to the student of political 
thought. This new concept of government, evolved 
from Aristotle and fitted into the framework of 
the medieval mind, slowly changed the fundamen- 
tal attitude of European man towards his ruler. 

The old Augustinian notion that considered the 
State as such to be an effect of sin had a tendency, 
at least, to make a policeman out of the govern- 
ment. It consequently isolated the people from their 
princes. By insisting that society was not the result 
of sin but of our natural needs and tendencies, 
Saint Thomas helped to break down the barrier 
between the people and their kings. The people 
could now more reasonably consider their mon- 
archs to be their representatives as well as their 
rulers. 

This new concept of government emphasized, 
moreover, the positive aspect of government. It re- 
minded rulers that legislation was not to be limited 
to drawing up penal codes. Kings should have care 
for the wants, not only for the waywardness, of 
their subjects. 

No doubt, even before this Thomistic conception 
of the State had penetrated the mind of Europe, 
there were many who considered the role of the 
ruler to be more than that of a warden. But Saint 
Thomas was the first to give them a philosophical 
basis for thinking so. And it was he who gave to 
medieval lawyers a system of thought that would 
justify their conceiving the State to be a coopera- 
tive venture. Giving them this, he gave them the 
formal beginnings of the idea and practice of 
Christian democracy. 

From this initial concept of the State as a nat- 
ural organism, Thomas easily passed over to the 
idea of popular sovereignty—of government “of 
the people, by the people, for the people.” 

“This tenet of popular sovereignty,” angrily 
wrote Sir Robert Filmer, seventeenth-century Prot- 
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estant defender of the King’s Divine rights, “was 
first hatched in the schools and hath been fostered 
by all succeeding Papists for good divinity.” Fil- 
mer’s was a correct historical judgment. Popular 
sovereignty actually was first hatched in medieval 
schools and (as an Irish wit has said) by no one 
else than that great brooder, Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Saint Thomas never wrote a formal essay on 
popular sovereignty, but there are enough passages 
scattered through the thirty large volumes of his 
writings to justify placing him among the first 
philosophers to hold that “governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” 

Even in his essay “On the Rule of Princes” Saint 
Thomas insisted on democratic principles. The 
power of the prince, he warned, should be care- 
fully curtailed by the people to keep his rule from 
being tyrannical. If the ruler abuses his office and 
other means of correction fail, the people have a 
perfect right to get rid of him, “even though it 
[the people] had previously subjected itself to him 
in perpetuity.” He adds that “such a prince cannot 
complain that he has been treated unjustly”; for 
he “has deserved that the covenant with his sub- 
jects should not be kept.” Certainly the man who 
wrote these lines was no intellectual lackey to the 
aristocrats who governed medieval Europe. Con- 
sent of the governed was the pith of his political 
theory. In his famous commentary on the Sen- 
tences of Peter the Lombard, he says quite plainly 
that the people may oppose to the death any one 
who tries to seize control of a country without 
obtaining the free consent of the citizenry of that 
country. 

Saint Thomas’ democratic sympathies led him 
to curb the thoughtlessness of legislatures as well 
as the ambition of princes. He was no friend of the 
modern positivistic parliamentarian who thinks 
that the only test of a law is whether it can obtain 
a majority vote. “The written law,” he wrote, “does 
indeed contain natural right, but it does not estab- 
lish it; for the latter derives its force, not from the 
law, but from nature.” In other words, all true 
laws should both meet men’s needs and respect his 
rights. Only those laws which do both of these 
can demand obedience from the self-respecting and 
intelligent citizen. 

On the question of law-making itself, Thomas 
showed an amazing elasticity and desire to keep 
up with the times. Compare Rousseau’s famous plea 
for blind reverence to old laws, because “nothing 
but the excellence of old acts of will can have pre- 
served them so long,” with Thomas’ caustic direc- 
tion: “In making laws, men should not seek what 
was observed by their ancestors but what ought to 
be observed as good.” He adds, without remorse: 
“It is advisable that old laws should be repealed if 
better ones are presented.” 

In his early years, Saint Thomas seems to have 
preferred monarchy to other forms of government. 
Very likely the sporadic and chaotic attempts of 
medieval Italian cities at parliamentary govern- 
ment left him with a distaste for formal democracy. 
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Perhaps, like Rousseau, he thought that democracy 
could function only in small and poor nations, 
whereas a great and wealthy country needs rather 
a strongly centralized government conducted by a 
small group of persons. 

At any rate, he modified his opinion in later 
years; and, in his most mature work, the Summa 
Theologica, he comes out in support of “the mixed 
government.” By a “mixed government,” the Saint 
meant one that combined the best elements of mon- 
archy, aristocracy and democracy. 

There is an amazing similarity, considering the 
years that lie between the age of Saint Thomas and 
our own day, between the government he proposes 
as an ideal and the government we have estab- 
lished in this country. 

“The best form of government,” he writes, “is in 
a state or kingdom wherein one is given the power 
to preside over all; while under him are others 
having governing power. A government of this 
kind is shared by all, both because all are eligible 
to govern and because the rulers are chosen by all.” 

This type of government, he adds: “is partly 
kingdom, since there is one head of all; partly aris- 
tocracy, in so far as a number of persons are set 
in authority; partly democracy .. . in so far as the 
rulers can be chosen from the people, and the peo- 
ple have the right to choose their rulers.” 

It is not too difficult to fit our own national gov- 
ernment into this framework sketched by the 
Saint. The Presidency is the monarchical element; 
the House and the Senate are an aristocracy based, 
not on blood, but (as the Saint desired) on ability. 
The democratic element is, as it is in the ideal gov- 
ernment of Saint Thomas, the right of the people 
to choose their rulers from among themselves. 

This scheme of government was not the idle 
dream of a drawing-room diplomat nor the idealis- 
tic aspiration of a pious but uninformed monk. As 
Ihering, the distinguished German Protestant critic 
remarks, Saint Thomas “correctly understood the 
realistic-practical and the social factors of moral 
life, as well as the historical. .. .” 

The same critic, commenting on the broad demo- 
cratic principles of the Holy Doctor which we have 
earlier outlined, exclaimed: “In amazement I ask 
myself how it is possible that such truths, once 
they were uttered, could be forgotten so complete- 
ly by our Protestant savants.” 

It is not easy to answer his question; and it be- 
comes even more difficult when we recall that there 
have been Catholic as well as “Protestant savants” 
who lost sight of the great democratic principles 
that enrich the writings of the Dominican Saint. 
But the common people, at any rate, have never 
forgotten them. They have misunderstood them; 
they have accepted perverted interpretations of 
them; for a time, they have abandoned them; but 
the democratic principles of Saint Thomas had 
sunk so deeply into the minds of European men 
that they never quite completely forgot them. 
They are no longer philosophical theses but a 
psychological attitude of the modern man, a lasting 
gift from the great Dominican Saint and philoso- 
pher. 











BRING RETREATS 
TO THE PEOPLE 


RAYMOND ETTELDORF 











WHILE we think over and discuss the various in- 
tricate problems that confront a world at war and 
the still more intricate problems that will inevitably 
arise in the postwar period, we invariably come 
back to the same conclusion, as platitudinous to ex- 
press as it is basic: human society cannot be saved 
except through the Saviour Who died to save it; 
only a moral reformation will bring this dizzy 
world back to stability. This reformation, however, 
must come from within society. But society does 
not have a single will; it does not act as one body. 
On the contrary, it is made up of individuals whose 
wills are free. 

Catholic Action has often been misinterpreted 
and misunderstood. There are many who interpret 
the term literally: Catholics on the move, busy 
with a dozen societies, hopping, skipping and jump- 
ing from one convention to another, effervescent 
with fatuous oratory, too busy to say their night 
prayers. Catholic Action is, first of all, not so much 
outward action as inward action, action of the 
Catholic on himself. Catholic Action seeks to bring 
about the reformation of society first and funda- 
mentally through the personal spiritual develop- 
ment of the individual. Without this, Catholic Ac- 
tion is a mere shibboleth. 

That a Retreat is one of the most efficacious 
neans of conditioning the individual for personal 
spiritual development, no recognized authority on 
che spiritual life will deny. Retreats have been 
known to change completely the course of a life. 
{t is not an exaggeration to say that they infallibly 
change for the better every sincerely cooperative 
Retreatment. It would be a redundancy to say that 
a Retreat is a better means of sanctification than 
prayer, for a Retreat by its nature includes prayer. 
Again, it would be incorrect to compare a Retreat 
to the reception of the Sacraments, for the recep- 
tion of Penance and the Eucharist are considered 
an integral part of every Retreat. A Retreat is 
prayer and the reception of the Sacraments all 
combined, under circumstances in which the indi- 
vidual is best disposed to cooperate with these most 
efficacious means of sanctification. 

There is no doubt regarding the importance 
which the Church attaches to Retreats. She insists, 
by law, that candidates for minor and major Orders 
and novices in Religion make a Retreat before en- 
tering a new stage of life, that Religious and priests 
make Retreats at stated times. Although the 
Church has not legislated regarding Retreats for 
the laity, it is certain it is the mind of the Church 
that a layman make a Retreat as often as the law 
requires of a priest—at the minimum, one Retreat 
every three years. 


Realistic problems immediately present them- 
selves, however. In the first place it is complained 
that the average Catholic is as afraid of a Retreat 
as the average Protestant is of a priest. He con- 
ceives of it as a kind of spiritual third degree, an 
aftermath of the Inquisition or some sort of 
mysterious monkish rite in which he has no place. 
The only answer to this objection is that ex- 
perience teaches. Once a layman makes a Retreat, 
he not only sees it as it is but is usually attracted 
to it so forcibly that he eagerly anticipates the 
next opportunity to make another one. 

But how shall we get the average layman to 
make a Retreat for the first time? Many dioceses 
have Retreat houses at which weekend Retreats 
are regularly made. If Retreats were made as gen- 
erally as they should be made, however, one Re- 
treat house could not take care of all the needs 
of a diocese. Moreover, many people are loath to 
travel any great distance for a Retreat. The an- 
swer is the establishment of Retreat centers in 
various parts of the diocese. I do not mean to sug- 
gest that every parish should establish a Retreat 
house. Retreat centers could be established by use 
of buildings ordinarily used for other purposes, 
such as schools and hotels, which would be tempo- 
rarily converted into Retreat houses. 

That any community with housing facilities can 
have a Retreat center has been demonstrated in 
practice in Cedar Falls, Iowa. Mrs. John Lemmer, 
with nothing more than an idea, made the town 
of Cedar Falls a Retreat center for the surround- 
ing community. The place she proposed for use 
as a Retreat center is owned by a Protestant or- 
ganization and is known as the Bible Conference 
Grounds. But there, believe it or not, Retreats for 
men and women are conducted each year, and with 
each year more Retreats take place there. Most 
of the Retreatants come from Cedar Falls, a town 
with a population of over 7,000, or its immediate 
territory. 

To carry on this work some kind of organiuza- 
tion is required. In Cedar Falls the Retreats for 
women are sponsored by the Women’s Retreat 
League. Among other things, the members of this 
organization recruit new Retreatants each year by 
personal solicitation—an activity that has met with 
remarkable results. The organization to promote 
the objectives of a Regional Retreat Center need 
not be elaborate; in fact it can be as simple as a 
Rosary Society. The financial problem, a stum- 
bling-block in many organizations, is usually not 
serious in a Retreat organization. The amount that 
each is asked to contribute is relatively low. 

It is not my purpose here to present detailed 
arguments in favor of Retreats. Their value should 
be taken for granted. It is unfortunate that the 
majority of our Catholic people do not benefit from 
them. One of the big obstacles seems to lie in the 
fact that they do not have, or think they do not 
have, the opportunity to make a Retreat. At least 
an approach to the solution of the problem would 
be to give them the opportunity by establishing 
Regional Retreat Centers. If people will not go to 
Retreats, let us bring Retreats to them. 
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NEW YEAR AT HOME 


MANY a stooped old man and gray-haired lady 
must have smiled happily the other day when they 
read that, because of liquor and help shortages, 
many restaurants feared they would be unable to 
serve special New Year’s Eve dinners this year. 
They smiled—these very old people—for they 
thought of New Year’s Eve as it used to be in the 
days that were happier days, the days when great 
feasts were cherished as Family Feasts. 

Even the children stayed up late that night or 
were awakened shortly before midnight to say 
goodbye to a year that was passing and welcome 
to a year just beginning. In word or in gesture, 
young and old relived the old year, smiled over its 
joys, smiled over the hard work done and the diffi- 
culties surmounted, even over the sorrows and 
troubles that for a while had threatened family 
peace but had in the end only drawn tighter the 
bonds of love. It was a moment of forgiveness 
asked and granted, of heartfelt thanksgiving, of 
love renewed, of courage rekindled and unity and 
hope. 

It was a sacred moment when the windows were 
thrown open to let the first cold, clear breath of 
the New Year mingle with the love-warm breath of 
the old. It was a family moment when glasses were 
raised to twinkling eyes, and a prayer was said 
and a song was sung. It was too short a moment, 
too sacred a moment, too intimate a moment to be 
shared with any but the family. And the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass on New Year’s morning was a 
family offering together, sealed with the Body and 
Blood of Christ, as a pledge of the New Year to 
God, as a prayer that Christ would be close, a part 
of the family, throughout the year to come. 

Commercialism spoiled all that. Commercialism 
and paganism and the raucous away-from-home 
celebration of people who seem to have forgotten 
the meaning of home, who seem not to want to 
share the greatest moments of life with those most 
dear to them. New Year’s Eve has become identi- 
fied in the American mind with riotous celebration, 
with drinking, and dancing on crowded floors, and 
tearing madly through the din of night, and Times 
Square gone mad. On New Year’s Day, even our 
Catholic churches have a wan, weary, drawn look, 
while Communion rails that were crowded but a 
week before are lonely, empty barriers between the 
altar and the people. New Year’s day in the home 
has become a lonely day, a day of drawn blinds and 
all-day sleeping and tempers on edge. 

We might spare a kindly thought, too, for those 
who minister to our pleasures on New Year’s Eve, 
the waiters and waitresses, the entertainers, the 
dancers, the check girls, for the bus drivers and 
cab drivers. They, too, have homes and families. 

Perhaps this year, think the old with longing and 
the young with hope, perhaps this year New Year’s 
Eve may again become a Family Eve, and New 
Year’s Day not a pagan hangover, but the Feast of 
Christ’s dedication of His life and our dedication of 
the year to God. 
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TEXTS ON LATIN AMERICA 


WE Americans and the peoples of the other 
Americas enjoy a mutual relationship which is 
unique. Our Pan American Union stands as a 
model of international fellowship. More peace, 
less war, better neighborliness thrive in our 
Western World than anywhere else on the 
globe. As the Holy Father once said, the future 
of mankind rests in our hands. 

True, indeed. But the point is: how little or 
how much do our people realize the fact? 

To find out what American schools teach 
about Latin America, the American Council on 
Education has conducted an exhaustive test of 
what our textbooks say about the subject. Led 
by Dr. George F. Zook, President of the Coun- 
cil, a select Committee undertook the investi- 
gation nine months ago. Over one hundred 
competent scholars and teachers of proven 
reputation combined to write a report, whose 
findings will soon appear in book form. 

Every subject of classroom instruction came 
under their careful study. Three broad ques- 
tions were asked: How accurate is our text 
treatment of Latin American materials? Is 
proper space given to this treatment? Is the 
treatment fair? 

The general conclusions and recommenda- 
tions have been given to the public. Detailed 
discussions in individual chapters will constitute 
a reliable blueprint for publishers, critics, au- 
thors and school people. 

American schools have a deep interest in 
Latin America, according to the report. The 
history of our neighbors, their geography, lan- 
guages, arts and crafts, music, politics and cur- 
rent problems are getting large attention. Not 
so their education, economics and social life; 
and what we know of their racial and religious 
situation approaches zero. 

We are said to take a rather superior atti- 
tude in much of our study of these peoples. 
Sometimes our thinking is stymied by tradi- 
tional prejudices whose bias we do not realize. 
Undoubtedly our national habit of not noticing 
other peoples has kept us in ignorance of their 
accomplishments. 

If we would be good neighbors, we must sure- 
ly go out and meet our neighbors. And the 
place to begin this is in our school texts. Not 
more but better books is the need today. 


EDIT (kh 





TRIALS 


WHO ARE COMMUNISTS? 


INDIGNATION has flared up in various quar- 
ters over the recent instructions issued to Civil 
Service “loyalty investigators” anent the means 
they must avoid when trying to determine 
whether or not a candidate is communistic. 
They must not, it appears, bring up the ques- 
tion of the Spanish Civil War; they may not 
ask about membership in the Lawyers’ Guild, 
the American Civil Liberties Union, the League 
of Women Shoppers or the Harry Bridges De- 
fense Committee. The subject should not be 
asked whether he reads radical or liberal pub- 
lications—especially the Daily Worker. 

The doors, say the critics of the instruction, 
are practically thrown wide open to Commu- 
nists. Representative Fred E. Busbey, of IIli- 
nois, demands an immediate investigation. 

Further examination of the order reveals 
that, whoever may have suggested it, it was 
drawn up by someone who looks upon Com- 
munists with a discerning and disillusioned 
eye. He prefers to examine fidelity to the Party 
Line rather than to scrutinize the outward 
label. ““A good definition of a Communist is one 
who has followed the Communist party line 
through one or more changes.” He touches 
upon the variations of the early New-Deal 
period, the “collective security” and “United 
Front” period; and acidly remarks that the ear- 
mark of an American Communist today 

. is an advanced degree of patriotism. But it 
must be remembered that this cloak of patriot- 
ism was not donned until June 23, 1941, when 
the Russians and Germans became engaged in 
war. 

The alarm, and even the indignation, of some 
of the critics is understarntiable enough. Yet, 
when one considers the political and social tur- 
moil of the past ten years or so; the world up- 
heaval; the doubts and confused anxieties of 
the most honest minds, one cannot but approve 
the spirit of an order which prefers not to tax 
the individual with collective or associative 
guilt, but judges him by his own actions. The 
Government must assure itself of the loyalty 
of its servants. But it may rightly be careful 
lest passion turn an inquiry into an Inquisition. 
It is in dealing with an unpopular minority that 
we must be most scrupulously careful of their 
rights; for they are our rights as well, and we 
tamper with them at our own peril. 





DEMOCRATIC DISCIPLINE 


WITHOUT in any way depreciating the sacrifices 
which all groups in the country have made and are 
making toward victory, the question ought to be 
raised whether the majority of our people appre- 
ciate the full implications of total war. 

We are fighting ruthless enemies who have for 
years been accumulating munitions, organizing 
their economies, toughening their people for con- 
quest. Nothing that has happened since we en- 
tered the war encourages the belief that victory, 
either in Europe or in the Pacific, is going to come 
easily. The weary step-by-step progress of our 
forces in Italy and the sanguinary price paid for 
the recent capture of Tarawa indicate the high 
price, in men and materials, that remains to be 
paid. 
But the extent of this price will not be deter- 
mined wholly by the resistance of the enemy. It 
will hinge in no small part on our efficiency in 
waging the struggle. That is the meaning of total 
war. Formerly, the efficiency of a war machine was 
largely a question of military organization, intelli- 
gent generalship and the bravery of the combat- 
ants. In total war, these qualities are still impor- 
tant. But they are no longer sufficient to guarantee 
victory. Modern war has become so highly mech- 
anized that unless matériel flows steadily and in 
huge quantities to the fighting fronts, the brilliance 
of military leaders and the courage of soldiers are 
powerless to force the decision. 

This means, as the President said some time ago, 
that there are not two fronts: the fighting front 
and the domestic front. There is only one front— 
the war front. In total war, the whole population 
is, in a broad sense, a part of the armed services. 

With our democratic traditions, we have been 
unwilling to wage total war by adopting completely 
totalitarian methods. We have accepted much regi- 
mentation, but we have insisted on retaining a 
large area of freedom. We have felt capable of 
doing by free choice and self-discipline everything 
the totalitarians are able to accomplish by force 
and regimentation. 

In general, this policy has been vindicated by re- 
sults. Lately, however, there are disquieting signs 
that our spirit of self-discipline and self-denial is 
flagging somewhat. We are no longer as willing as 
we were to make sacrifices and to submit to neces- 
sary economic controls. The “business-as-usual” 
mentality has reappeared and is beginning to in- 
fluence the Congress. Badgered by lobbyists, har- 
assed by complaints from constituents, the legisla- 
tors are in no mood to support strict price control 
and a vigorous tax policy. They seem ready to 
admit that total war is too tough for us. 

The hour of decision has come. Either we are 
going to choose the way of self-discipline—and that 
means price control, stiff taxes and hard work—or 
we are not. In the latter case, the war may be 
prolonged and the stability of our economic life 
gravely endangered for many, many long years to 
come. 
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CRUSADES FOR PEACE 


THERE will come a moment—it may be when the 
wounded and cripples come back after the war— 
when we shall wake to the full intensity of the 
question: “Must we face another war in our days?” 
When that moment comes, we shall begin to see 
the full bearing of the Pope’s and of other peace 
plans. 

Such a plan was drawn up by the Knights of 
Columbus at their annual convention in August of 
this year. It consists of four capital points, deal- 
ing with the origin of rights and duties, in God; 
the specification of human rights; the supremacy 
of the moral law, and the various conditions nec- 
essary for sound international institutions. 

The scope of the Columbian program is similar, 
generally speaking, to that of the seven-point Dec- 
laration on a Just World Order, issued in October 
with identical statements by Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish leaders. The Knights proclaim: 

In the name of the fathers and mothers who 
abhor all wars, and of the plain people everywhere, 
we Knights of Columbus dedicate, we consecrate 
ourselves to an intensive Crusade of Education, “to 
rouse the conscience of the world from the heavy 
torpor into which the drugs of false ideas, widely 
diffused, have sunk it.” 

They “cordially invite all men of good will, the 
world over, who have seen and felt the folly and 
futility of war,” to join with them, and call also 
for a “Divine Crusade of prayer.” 

These words are so stirring, and so much in 
line with the exhortations of our present Holy 
Father, that it will be a calamity if they miss fire. 
Not in a skeptical spirit, but in recognition of a 
certain confusion apt to be in people’s minds, we 
express the fear that the Knights’ proposals, the 
Seven-Point Declaration, and other calls to cru- 
sades or to enlightenment, may miss fire unless 
two or three fundamentals are kept clearly to the 
forefront in speaking or writing on this topic. 

We can afford no uncertainties as to the aim of 
a crusade for a lasting peace, nor as to the effective 
means to that end. 

The paramount aim of any such crusade must 
obviously be to prevent the recurrence in our times 
of a Third World War. The essential thing, to which 
all else must necessarily be subordinated, is to see 
that war shall not come back in the present con- 
dition of the world; that we shall enjoy peace, not 
a mere armistice, when the shooting stops. 

This is an immediate, practical, necessary aim. 
It falls short of a much higher aim, which is to 
establish a peace that will banish war for ali time. 
But it stands to reason that if this immediate and 
less ideal aim can be achieved, by any means that 
can possibly be devised and are morally legitimate, 
we shall be in an immeasurably stronger position 
to banish all war permanently from the world. 

It is plain for any Christian that the threat and 
curse of war will not be permanently eliminated 
from human society until the world completely 
accepts the teachings and the sacred authority of 
Jesus Christ. For in no other Name is there salva- 
tion. The shadow of war will continue to haunt our 
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civilization until all knees bow to that Holy Name. 
The full Peace of Christ is not to be found save in 
the full Reign of Christ. 

But the full Reign of Christ is not yet at hand. 
Only a miracle of grace will straightway convert 
the world, or all Europe for that matter, to the 
Faith and the obedience of the Saviour. If we say 
that any peace is to be attained only by the world’s 
(or Europe’s) conversion to Christ or to Catholi- 
cism, we may be making an impressive gesture, 
but one humanly impossible of fulfilment. It is 
a gesture of very doubtful wisdom, since it can 
thoughtlessly be used as a diversion from the im- 
mediate task. This task is to use the imperfect 
means now at hand, in order to achieve not the 
ideal, but the absolutely necessary end: the stop- 
ping of further war here and now. 

The conferences and agreements of existing 
Governments are imperfect means. They are not 
the sure foundation stones of a perfect juridical 
order. But, in God’s Providence, they can be the 
means of staving off an impending third world war. 
It is equally mistaken, equally dangerous for the 
ensuing peace, to hail such conferences as the dawn 
of the millennium or to scoff at them as mere 
meaningless gatherings of astute politicians. They 
do not inaugurate the millennium, but they do 
mean something, and that something may be all- 
decisive against impending chaos. 

The minimum truths of rational wisdom and the 
moral law contained in the Pope’s peace plan, the 
Seven-Point Declaration, the Knights’ and the Cen- 
tral Verein program and other proposals fall far 
short of the complete Christian statement, but they 
happen to be what we can get a great part of the 
world of men of good will to agree to; they are 
what the politically and diplomatically influential 
will hear and can somehow be expected to act upon. 

These elementary requirements for a just inter- 
national order are not sufficient to rebuild the 
world according to the ideal plan, but they are 
sufficient to prevent the world and its civilization 
and population from being annihilated in our time. 
Some time and trouble are needed in order thor- 
oughly to familiarize ourselves with them. But the 
literature is easily obtainable. To pass them over, 
on the shallow pretext that we have now more 
urgent matters to attend to, may mean a criminal 
neglect of which some day we shall vainly repent. 

To state this truth does not mean any minimiz- 
ing of our supernatural ideals. Even these elemen- 
tary principles will not be put into effect unless 
the grace of Christ is widely operating in the mod- 
ern world, unless God’s holy Providence is stormed 
by our prayers, unless our Catholic Faith is fervent- 
ly exemplified by holy, sacramental lives. With this 
understood, with these distinctions clearly made, 
we are in a position to engage in the sort of cru- 
sade to which the Knights so eloquently call us. 
We can, and we must make known, in all our towns 
and cities, in all schools, in all our parishes and in 
our daily preaching, the minimum and indispensable 
requisites for attaining a just and durable peace 
in our generation; and we can pray our Saviour 
furiously for their fulfilment. J.L. F. 











LITERATURE AND ARTS 


TENETS FOR REVIEWERS: III 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 








TWO weeks ago I discussed what I consider the 
cardinal norm for a reviewer who has the duty of 
indicating the moral quality of the book he is criti- 
cizing. That norm, to reiterate it, is: if sin is 
treated, it must be recognized for what it is. Now, 
sin is many things; but the very least that can be 
said of it is that it is a disjointing of normal human 
relationships, a source of shock and conflict, a be- 
trayal of personal integrity that is bound to have 
social repercussions. If an author so considers sin 
in his work, we cannot legitimately charge him 
with ignoring or distorting it, though he may miss, 
or not wish to consider, its supernatural results. 

But is this all that we can demand of an author? 
Has he no further responsibilities? By the mere 
fact that he disseminates his views for general con- 
sumption, he assumes a further responsibility. He 
makes himself liable to the charge or open to the 
compliment that he has been the occasion of harm 
or of advantage to thousands of his readers. He 
cannot disown this responsibility; for literature 
does not exist in a vacuum—it is for human con- 
sumption, and humans react in a human, that is to 
say, in a morally justifiable or unjustifiable manner. 

Hence it follows that, although an author may 
mention or discuss sin in a way that is fundamen- 
tally correct, he soon finds that he is faced with 
the further problem: how explicitly may he de- 
scribe sin? Here again it is inevitable that sensual 
sin springs first to mind as the example; inevitable 
because it is of all the most seductive and alluring, 
if not the most serious. But be it noted that this is 
not the only sin I have reference to in the discus- 
sion. A novel that would treat, with explicit and 
attractive descriptions, the rise to power of a clever 
and unscrupulous big-business man, might merit 
the same and even stronger castigations. 

How explicitly, then, may sin be described? Here 
we have the second of the general principles that 
have to guide reviewer and reader. It may be form- 
ulated thus: sin, though recognized for what it is, 
may never be so described as to become a tempta- 
tion to a normally discriminating reader. This prin- 
ciple is immutably true; its application, however, 
as I hinted in the latest of this series, is so variable 
that it is extremely difficult to apply as a general 
and objective norm. 

It is difficult of application not because the moral 
principle of the occasion of sin is misty, but be- 
cause the human imagination is a variable factor. 
A description that is vivid and disturbing for one 


reader will leave another quite unmoved; the mere 
mention of a word or phrase may shock some, 
while others take it in stride. This is the source of 
the controversy that raged over such books, for 
example, as Sigrid Undset’s; both sides were equal- 
ly moral and equally zealous in upholding moral 
standards; it was a question of the responsiveness 
and bent of their imaginations. 

This latent power of evoking a trend of thought 
and phantasy is something that literature cannot 
slough off. It is of the nature of art to suggest, to 
lead the mind and imagination on to exploring 
realms that the mere word but passingly uncovers. 
If some minds run on too quickly, too vividly, to 
fill in the hinted outlines (and that readiness may 
rise from many causes, ranging from natural, love- 
ly delicateness to downright prudishness), must the 
reviewer, striving to judge the book for a more 
average public, condemn it because of the relatively 
few who will so react? 

There are, of course, limits here that any normal 
person will immediately recognize and respect. A 
book that is obviously and studiedly obscene does 
not fall within this discussion, for it has, by the 
very fact, cut itself off from the normal, common 
experiences of human life which are the raw stuff 
of literature and all art. Nor, be it remarked, are 
such books much of a temptation to a normally 
discriminating reader, for, as one critic has sagely 
remarked, the fact that such books are infinitely 
boring will seem a paradox “only to the adolescent 
and to the truly vulgar.” 

Our concern is the difficult question of the re- 
viewer’s approach to the book that, while funda- 
mentally sound in its acknowledgment of sin, never- 
theless so describes it as to set up what may be a 
temptation to the reader. What must the reviewer 
say? Must he condemn the book in toto because, 
say, one page is so vividly sketched as to be very 
probably alluring and seductive? Does he fulfil his 
obligations both as a critic and as a moral guide 
(and the two functions are not disparate; they are 
complementary), if he praises the other excellences 
and warns that the dubious passage lies in wait to 
trap the perhaps too impressionable reader? I think 
so; and if the prosecution objects that praise of an 
otherwise excellent book amounts to condonation 
or approval of the temptation that may arise, then 
the reviewer's critics are but showing that they do 
not read the reviews, let alone the book reviewed, 
with an eye for the qualifying value of words. 

The reviewer, then, especially if he be one 
charged with the care of souls, cannot go farther 
than the premises allow. Definitely obscene litera- 
ture aside, for there the obligation and the verdict 
are clear, he cannot indiscriminately say of every 
book that contains a vivid passage of this nature: 
“This is a bad book and you cannot read it without 
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moral infection.” That way clearly lies the forma- 
tion of false consciences, the creation of sin where, 
perhaps in all honesty, there is no sin. 

Does this attitude seem to be a masterpiece of 
straddling and inconclusiveness? It will, I think, 
only to those who have not realized that even, and 
yes, especially, in the individual application of 
moral principles, there are relatively few cases that 
are clearly black and white. 

Am I saying that what may be a temptation to 
one may not be to another; that what is a tempta- 
tion today may not be tomorrow? Yes, quite defi- 
nitely, and that is not moral relativism; it is not 
equivalent to saying that some situations, scenes 
and descriptions are not always and anywhere a 
temptation to everyone. Indecent exposure is al- 
ways and everywhere a proximate occasion of sin, 
but when is exposure indecent? When styles decree 
that skirts shall be seventeen inches from the 
ground? Or is it eighteen? 

' When the author’s description of sin, then, is not 
so clearly etched as to constitute an obvious dan- 
ger, the reviewer can, both in artistic and moral 
conscience, do no more than issue a caution. Be- 
yond that, it is the reader’s problem, and the critic 
cannot solve the problem for every reader. Each 
reader must be his own Index as he reads. This is 
his moral obligation, and not even a book reviewer’s 
recommendation can free him of it. Only, if he 
finds that he cannot read a book that the reviewer 
has commended (with cautions), let him not imme- 
diately accuse the reviewer of lax judgments, but 
simply say to himself: “Well, I am just not attuned 
to that sort of passage.’”’ Nor need he feel queer or 
abashed; it all simply means that his sensibilities, 
whether higher or lower, are not on the same 
wave-length as the reviewer’s. 

Let us take a few cases in point. Not to harp on 
the particular book as though I were getting a 
commission from the publisher, but because it is 
currently read and has occasioned many of these 
remarks, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn provides an 
example. Readers will recall the scene where a 
mother who had not been able to wean her four- 
or-so-year-old son finally accomplished it by a novel 
and effective method. To be sure, this is not, by 
any stretch of the imagination, a description of sin, 
but there is the element of sex in it. Will that 
passage be a stimulus to an unhealthy train of 
thought for a normal, mature reader? I utterly 
fail to see how. Might it be to an adolescent? Yes, 
by all means, for it might come to such a one as the 
first and coarse revelation of what is a beautiful 
and holy function; it might well be a sour intro- 
duction to a lovely phase of maternity. But could 
a reviewer in honesty damn the passage and, be- 
cause of it, the book? 

Compare, if you have a legitimate interest, this 
and kindred passages in the book with scenes from 
Farrell’s earlier works. Even if we grant, as I sug- 
gested last week, that there is actually a moral 
fibre in his work that many readers miss, we still, 
I feel, cannot excuse him from the charge of de- 
liberately dwelling on scenes that even his crafts- 
manship should have told him would better have 
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been suggested, if necessary. Even Farrell, how- 
ever, seems to have sensed this, if I may judge 
from his latest work, My Days of Anger, for, 
though it is the same old Farrell, mad at the world 
and the clergy and the Church, it is considerably 
toned down in its explicit descriptions. 

This dwelling, of course, may be done in a man- 
ner that is not explicit, at least in the details. It is 
not the minuteness of the description so much as 
the explicitness of impression that is the danger. 
The mere fact that art is suggestive gives it this 
tremendous power, and a scene that is insistently 
hinted at, and whose flavor seasons whole passages 
and perhaps the entire book, though never brutal 
or shocking in its statement, may be infinitely more 
of a temptation for all that. An example in point 
here is, I feel, last year’s Dearly Beloved. 

The principle stands: sin may never be so treat- 
ed, whether explicitly or by suggestion, as to be a 
source of temptation to the normally discriminat- 
ing reader, nor may a reviewer lose sight of that in 
his commendation. The application of that principle 
is a delicate process, for on one side lies laxity of 
moral judgment, on the other the danger of form- 
ing false consciences. Indeed, the reviewer-critic 
finds a very smug position forced upon him, for he 
must presume, must he not, that he is at least a 
normally discriminating reader. All the world is 
queer, save thee and me—and even thou... . 

The upshot of these two principles, namely, that 
sin must be recognized for what it is and may never 
be so treated as to become a temptation, results in 
the conclusion that the reviewer of the book and 
the reader of review and book share a mutual re- 
sponsibility. The reviewer is accountable for the 
moral and artistic soundness of the judgments 
which impel him to commend the book for the 
reading of those who he feels are discriminating 
enough, mature and balanced enough not to be se- 
duced by a phrase, a scene; while he must, at the 
same time, issue a sufficient caution to indicate that 
for some a danger may exist. If he knows from 
experience or prudently suspects that almost any 
description of sin will trouble him, the reader has 
the responsibility of taking the cautionary review 
with more than average care to note the caution. 

This relationship between reviewer and reader 
will be at once sensible and mutually advantageous. 
It will forestall the reader’s inclination immediately 
to suspect the reviewer of fostering immorality; it 
will enable the reviewer to write with a fair assur- 
ance that he will be understood when he indorses a 
book for mature adults. That, by the way, was the 
audience explicitly mentioned in connection with 
the now famous “Tree.” If, as one critic writes, he 
is severe in his judgment of the book because one 
must be severe to keep the book out of the hands 
of children, who are today so eager to seize every 
moral leeway, the critic can do no more than say 
that he cannot in all conscience be expected to as- 
sume a function that is the responsibility of the 
parents of the impressionable children. 

But mature adults, if they will keep some of 
these reviewer’s principles in mind, ought not, I 
think, be that impressionable. 





BOOKS 


MEANING IN DRABNESS 


THE WaLsH Giris. By Elizabeth Janeway. Double- 

day, Doran and Co. $2.50 
WITH a title whose hominess is a reproach to flamboy- 
ancies plucked from poetry and is likewise an ironic 
commentary on the relationship of the two chief charac- 
ters, Mrs. Janeway makes a bid with her first work for 
consideration as a serious novelist. The way the world 
and the craft hang today, the would-be novelist of stature 
must offer two faits accomplis: first, a re-creation, 
through theme, ordering of material, and characters, 
of a cross-section of life seen through the lens of at 
least a moderate realism; and, second, an enveloping 
philosophy which will sustain if not fully explain the 
first ingredient. The Walsh Girls encompasses a physical 
drabness sufficient to gratify the most vociferous realist; 
fortunately there are both relief and meaning in the 
book’s spiritual nuances and values. 

The physical apparatus for realism—and some will 
call it grim enough—is handsomely provided in the set- 
ting, a small New England city circa the declining days 
of the depression. The city itself and that most palpable 
of atmospheric subtleties, New England weather, are 
here two profoundly shaping forces: 

I'd like to paint it, her thoughts wandered on, the 

sun that is only light and not warmth, the sky too 

heavy for the light, not a real pale spring sky but 

a winter sky caught unaware. The white houses were 

bare and ugly and human, with their shrubbery 

brown and dead around them. The trees were more 
than naked; they were honed down to skeletons, but 
they were still respectable and dignified and upright. 

This was the white town that New England built a 

hundred and fifty years ago, to live in in intellectual 

harmony, in emotional narrowness that yet some- 
times pushed the emotions upward between its tight 
walls to purification and burning intensity; town of 
industry and inhibition, of sharp practice and the- 

ological discussion, of pride and loneliness and a 

prescribed, neat, compelling way of life that left a 

bitter and distinctive flavor in the mind. 

The materialist will use such forces to deprive his 
characters of their free will; Mrs. Janeway knows that 
they can, so to speak, provoke the will to a full and 
noble freedom. 

Hackettston formed them both, Helen and Lydia 
Walsh: the home and social position of their father, 
the late Rev. Dr. John Walsh, provided the backdrop 
for that brand of gentility which their Normal School 
education projected into a less godly generation. As the 
book opens, Helen is returning from her honeymoon 
with George Peterson, a quiet, blundering, decent sort 
of fellow. Hers is a homecoming in another sense: a 
previous marriage in Europe had ended with her hus- 
band’s death in a Nazi concentration camp. Helen at 
once dreads and welcomes the subtle chemistry which 
will destroy the past and create Mrs. Peterson, the wife 
of the capable young businessman and furniture manu- 
facturer; the Mrs. Peterson who will inevitably look 
over each cocktail and over each bridge table at the 
newspaper-publisher’s wife, the bank-president’s wife, 
and (sans highball) Lydia. But Hackettston is not the 
same for Lydia; she loses the homestead to the bank 
and comes to live with Helen and George. 

A matrix of misunderstandings, of painful bickering, 
results from Lydia’s fear of “imposing” on the Peter. 
sons, from the two sisters’ opposing characters. Lydia 


resents Helen’s “escapism” into marriage; Helen is al- 


most pitiless toward what she sees as Lydia’s repressed 
spinsterhood and laughs at Lydia’s fear of the atten- 
tions of that middle-aged mother’s boy, Charlie Jennings. 


The clash between the sisters reaches the point where 
each suspects the other of madness; but there is a sharp 
yet carefully motivated fall to a lasting reconciliation 
and understanding. Although the writing is occasional- 
ly self-consciously tailored, The Walsh Girls is an hon- 
est document of human will whose conflict is solved, 
not by the naturalist’s melodrama but by the interplay 
of character awakened and refined by suffering. 
RILEY HUGHES 


YUGOSLAV DISTORTION 


My Native Lanp. By Louis Adamic. Harper and 

Bros. $3.75 
ACCOUNTS of the successful guerilla warfare of Draza 
Mihailovich and his Chetniks are fabrications; the true 
champions of Yugoslav freedom are “Tito” Josip Brozo- 
vich and the Liberation Front Partisans: so claims 
Slovenian-born Louis Adamic in My Native Land, his 
new historico-ideological melodrama written with de- 
cisiveness and emphatic finality. In a fairly ponderous 
volume, with Slav history added to give scholarly veneer 
to his treatment of current Yugoslav problems, Adamic 
marshals a formidable array of what appears to be 
factual evidence to build up his case. But his data are 
vulnerable and the student of Yugoslav affairs can dent 
his armor with any number of telling blows. 

Caught in the cross-currents of a feud between Parti- 
sans and Chetniks—plus the cruelty of Axis occupa- 
tion—are the innocent inhabitants of that country who 
too often are ruthlessly destroyed by would-be postwar 
rulers. An inhuman page of history is being written in 
blood today and when the sober students of the future 
issue their impartial records, the picture will resemble 
neither My Native Land nor its opposite expression in 
Ruth Mitchell’s The Serbs Choose War. 

It is regrettable and indeed puzzling that Mr. Adamic, 
who ably presented the problems of immigrant groups 
in his previous writings, has divested himself of his 
former role to become a crusader for Soviet domina- 
tion in the game of power politics in the Balkans. He 
is anxious that America and England succeed in under- 
standing men like pro-Russian Vidmar and Communist 
Kidrich “who was ready to do anything, for the cause.” 
“They are Europeans, men of the middle twentieth cen- 
tury, bearers of ideas and spiritual and moral purposes. 
. .. They represent two powerful religions . . . national 
patriotism and social revolution.” 

In reading Mr. Adamic’s generous endorsement of the 
Liberation Front, it might be well to remember that 
Partisan leaders were among the most cruel collabora- 
tors with the Nazis in Yugoslav persecution after April 
6, 1941, until Germany broke her pact with Russia, when 
they fled to unoccupied territory and helped organize 
the Liberation Front on the framework of the Com- 
munist Party; and that the great majority of the people, 
in Slovenia at least, look to England and America to 
liberate them from Partisan terrorism. 

Since critics have already evaluated the merits of 
My Native Land in general, criticism here will be limited 
to the controversial element, and specifically as repre- 
sented in the chapter “Death in Front of the Church”— 
a confused bit of writing that received pre-publication 
publicity in Harper’s magazine. The exploits of a “Clero- 
Fascist” organized Church in Slovenia is a figment of 
the author’s imagination, and the charge of Fascism need 
not be taken seriously in Slovenia, where priests and 
people have, for very good reason, always been anti- 
Fascist. 

Speaking of the assassination of ex-Governor Na- 
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Tue Directors oF AMERICA 
ArE PLEASED TO COOPERATE 
WITH THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH 


Rt. Rev. Thomas J. McDonnell, the 
National Director, writes as follows to 
the Editor of AMERICA: 


“Without making itself heard in a world torn and 
ravaged by war, Nyassaland’s Catholic Leper Camp 
has brought comfort, ease, comparative well being 
and above all the spiritual help of the Sacraments 
and Holy Mass to many a poor man, previously 
persecuted in his home village.’ This statement was 
made by the Bishop of Nyassa, who maintains a 
Leprosarium at Mua, where he tells us ‘the Sisters 
never consider the poor broken body of their 
charges, but see them only as brothers of our 
Divine Saviour.’ 


“This is the attitude of all our Catholic mission- 
aries who are laboring among the lepers. They feel 
neither disgust nor fatigue in their endless round of 
service, but they look with longing eyes toward 
America for the support which will make it possible 
for them to continue their Christlike labors. Are 
you willing to become their partners by contributing 
to the CHRISTMAS LEPER FUND as sponsored 
by The Society for the Propagation of the Faith? 


“Contributions sent to The Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, 109 East 38th Street, New York 
16, N. Y., or to your local Diocesan Director assures 
you of an impartial distribution among the Catholic 
Leper Hospitals throughout the world.” 


\ 


Pius XII is our spiritual guide, our light in the 
crowding darkness of global chaos and muddled 


ideas. Read what he says in 


PIUS XII 
on 
WORLD PROBLEMS 


Compiled by James W. Naughton, S.J., this book 
is your perfect gift to spread the reign of Christ 
on earth. 


$2.00 
70 E. 45th St. THE AMERICA PRESS N.Y.17,N. Y. 


See 
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tlachen (which took place on October 13, 1942) Mr. 
Adamiic claims that at the time Dr. Ehrlich had just 
been killed “the shooting of the ex-Governor was an- 
cient..history”—at least five months before it actually 
happened; there was one assassin, not two; Natlachen 
did not control the University budget, which was de- 
pendent directly on Belgrade; he refers to Rev. Franc 
Kulovits, Minister of Public Works as “Rev. Anton Kulo- 
vits, the Vice Premier”; the visit to Rome did not in- 
clude only “Clero-Fascists” but Liberals as well (e.g. 
Dr. Ivan Pucelj); it is untrue that Rev. Anton Koroshets 
“qualified for the post of Prime Minister under the 
newly established Royal dictatorship”; Koroshets, whose 
Ordinary was the Bishop of Maribor, was never subject 
to the Bishop of Ljubljana. 

Mr. Adamic completely garbles the account of the 
Concordat. It was not an idea which Stoyadinovich ac- 
cepted from the Axis in ’38, but a matter inherited from 
his predecessors in office. The author could have ascer- 
tained this by consulting Victor Steska’s discussion of 
the Concordat in Slovenia in a Decade, published in 
1928, when the Axis did not exist. 

The money allotted to cooperatives was not “relief” 
but a legal loan from the Government, nor had “the 
Clericals thus acquired a politico-economic stranglehold 
on the country in the ’38 elections.” The SPP had con- 
sistently returned the overwhelming majority of its 
candidates to office years before this time, as is evident 
from Dr. Mal’s analyses of previous elections. 

To support the contentions of the chapter, the author 
quotes explicitly a “statement” of the Liberation Front 
concerning Father Ehrlich’s murder. What value is to 
be attached to this bit of evidence can be determined 
by the fact that it was issued in an underground Com- 
munistic publication. The statement speaks of Father 
Ehrlich as the “initiator of political and police collabora- 
tion of a handful of reactionary traitors.” Adamic’s trans- 
lation omits “handful” and an ensuing paragraph which 
says that “this clique, once isolated from the Slovene 
majority, ceased being a political-party line in the Slo- 
vene nation.” Obviously this information would disprove 
the author’s assertions that all the Catholic leaders of 
the Slovene nation, with Ehrlich as their spiritual head, 
were a traitorous “Clero-Fascist” band. Nor can this 
reviewer find in the original texts such meaningful 
phrases as “elsewhere in Yugoslavia and with Clero- 
Fascists in pre-Anschluss Austria,” ... “with German 
Nazism and Italian Fascism in Belgrade” and “power 
over religion.” 

Mr. Adamic is neither an exact nor a profound writer 
on current Yugoslav history. Internal criticism will dis- 
count much of what he states. He cloaks over his per- 
sonal prejudices with explanations prefaced by: “prob- 
ably,” “apparently,” “my guess is,” “all this suggests”; 
he resorts to innuendo in such phrases as: “Perhaps 
the explanation is to be sought in an event,” and “one 
can only assume there was a ‘deal’”; he alludes vaguely 
to “a batch of reports,” “other sources,” “more or less 
objective reports.” Carefully selecting his material, using 
dubious sources, omitting references which would mili- 
tate against his thesis, bending his facts into a pre 
conceived pattern, Mr. Adamic is far from objective. 
And yet the propaganda in the book is so skilfully 
blended with the writer’s artistry that it will ensnare 
many an unwary reader. FRANCIS A: BARAGA 


CAPE COD FAMILIARS 


THE BrRADsHaAWS OF HaRNIss. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 

D. Appleton-Century Co. $2.50 
THE author is one of those rare spirits who have never 
lost sight of the fact that the wholesome lives of normal 
people make very good material for a novel. The Brad- 
shaws of Harniss is a fine exemplification of this. There 
is no character in this story that we have not met many 
times before, but so dexterously is each one handled that 
the familiarity of old acquaintanceship is invested with 











charm, just as the quaint Cape Cod setting of the story 
is given a modern aspect from its reaction to the war. 

Zenas Bradshaw is a storekeeper in Harniss, as his 
forebears had kept the same store in a family tradition 
of more than a hundred years. There was a family 
pride in that little business and a pride, too, in the name 
it bore—Bradshaw’s. As Zenas Bradshaw faces the 
winter of life in none too robust health, he begins to 
plan for his grandson Marcellus, who was to carry on 
the family tradition as the future keeper of Bradshaw’‘s. 
But young Mark has plans of his own; he cannot arouse 
any enthusiasm for the lot of a storekeeper, and long 
before Pearl Harbor he leaves his grandfather and 
Harniss to enlist in the Air Corps. Zenas, who is not 
in good health, is left with the store as a worry and, as 
he struggles with this, he finds another burden added. 
Before leaving for service Mark had secretly married 
Emily Thatcher, ward of a social- and political-minded 
family. In a moment of unpleasant excitement Emily 
informs her uncle and aunt of the situation. It was too 
much for these ambitious people, so Emily leaves her 
home to live with her grandfather-in-law, and to become 
his prop and his solace in the difficulties of modern life. 

Marcellus Bradshaw becomes a front-page hero, much 
to the delight of his grandfather, his wife and the villa- 
gers. But Zenas Bradshaw remains an unsung hero— 
a genuine hero none the less. 

Those who know Cape Cod either from actual acquain- 
tance or through the stories of Mr. Lincoln will experi- 
ence a pleasant nostalgia as they read this story. Joseph 
C. Lincoln is a part of this country; he has made it his. 
It belongs to him as completely as London belongs to 
Charles Dickens or Wessex to Thomas Hardy. The 
Bradshaws of Harniss is but another proof of this own- 
ership. It is a delightful tale. 

JosePH R. N. MAXWELL 


TOUCHED BY THE THORN. By Maura Laverty. Long- 

mans, Green and Co. $2.50 
“THERE is an affliction that sometimes comes on men 
and women, striking them with suddenness and chang- 
ing them from sane people into creatures without sense 
or reason. ... This affliction is often mistaken for love 
but there is nothing of love in it. Love is tender and 
thoughtful and enduring.” This affliction “came on Mary 
Sheehy the first time she laid eyes on Rowan O’Keeffe.” 
Less than two years later she could cry out through 
her tears: “Oh! Aunt Julia, why didn’t you stop me? Why 
didn’t somebody stop me?” One feels the justice of the 
gentle reproach: “Could wind or water have stopped 
you, Mary? Could the Pope of Rome himself have 
stopped you?” 

But the book is far more than the tragic story of Mary 
Sheehy. With charm and sincerity, with tenderness and 
humor and pathos and with superb characterization, it 
portrays the life and very heart of Ballyderrig, a little 
village near Dublin. The book is almost excellent—but, 
alas, the miss is a long, long mile. And it is all Mary 
Sheehy’s fault. As she spoiled her own life, so did she 
spoil the book for me. Beautiful, gentle, sweet—all these 
she surely was, but in the heart of her, instead of that 
little bit of essential steel there was only synthetic 
rubber, the sort that disintegrates under severe pressure 
of heat or cold. Her first marriage was the result of the 
affliction mentioned above. The second one was a frenzied 
sacrifice; unselfish perhaps, but a terrible mistake; espe- 
cially since she had not the strength or courage to stick 
to a bad bargain. When as a result she sinned, the at- 
tempt to win sympathy for the sinner would seem to 


condone the sin. Finally, in apparent desperation, the. 


author—and it is the book’s only defect in workmanship 
—uses a real deus ex machina, an automobile accident 
in which there was a truly remarkable selection of vic- 
tims, to clear the way for the happy ending which is 
implied but not told—and certainly not deserved. 

At times the blunt language used in discussing what 
are called the facts of life makes it unsuitable reading 
for the young. Anyone who has read Never No More, 
the previous novel by the same author, will be disap- 
pointed in this one. ARTHUR SHEEHAN 





“THIS PUBLISHING BUSINESS” 
What Torments Man 


The main stream of English writing of the last fifty years 
is the shallowest large expanse of writing in the history of 
the world. Call it shallowness, call it thinness: a brilliant 
surface, but you can’t swim in it or dive in it or even drown 
in it. “Out of the depth have I cried”—every literature has 
had that, but not this literature: it had plenty of crying but 
no depth. 


“The waters have entered even unto my soul”—almost 
every literature has that too: but not these waters: and 
there wasn’t any soul. For this was the high noon of human 
sufficiency, that happy dream, that idiot dream. These were 
the men who had lost God and did not feel the loss; the 
appetites that religion used to feed had simply stopped 
being appetites; they were dying of inanition without the 
pangs of hunger. 

French writing was not like that. It had as much godless- 
ness as anything across the Channel; but it was a tormented 
godlessness. God had gone, but had left the huge gap of his 
going. French literature was haunted by His absence. 


Nor was the French midstream so entirely of one sort as 
the English. Alongside the men of no religion or no par- 
ticular religion were the Catholics—from Baudelaire and 
Rimbaud to Mauriac and Claudel. The trouble is that Eng- 
lish and American readers, accustomed to ignore the Faith 
in English, have not the eyes to see it in French. Integral 
Catholics like Claudel they ignore altogether; in the mixed 
and muddied Catholics like Baudelaire they concentrate on 
other elements in the mixture. But this is not only to ignore 
half of modern French literature but to miss half the mean- 
ing of what they did read: for in the Catholic writers they 
would have found the clue to what troubles the rest. 


Wallace Fowlie’s Clowns and Angels is the only book 
(known to us anyway) that surveys the whole stream. And 
note that it is one stream and not two. Proust, Gide, 
Cocteau, Malraux, Romains, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Mal- 
larmé, Valéry, Claudel, Mauriac: they have one powerfully 
unifying thing in common—“an insatiable need to inves- 
tigate what torments man.” Such an investigation keeps the 
dignity of man alive: for the sole dignity of man without 
God is to be in torment. 


English contemporary writing (what I have called the 
main stream) lacks anguish as completely as it lacks 
ecstasy: its “man” has not the vitality for either: there are 
too many nerves in him that don’t respond any more. He 
knows suffering, of course, and wants happiness; but at a 
horribly meagre level; one feels that some creature a good 
deal less than man would have sufficed for such suffering 
and such happiness, 


But in the French writers the nerves are all alive, the 
nerves of the spirit as well as the nerves of the body. 
Wallace Fowlie’s book reads strangely to us because the 
criticism we are used to has no resources to cope with 
realities that had not in a long lifetime come its way. But 
they are realities, and our minds are shrunken for want of 


them. F.J.S. 


Clowns and Angels. Studies in Modern 
French Literature, by Wallace Fowlie. $2.50 


SHEED & WARD, 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 3 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Founded in 1841 ° Conducted by the Jesuits 
At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York 58, N. Y. 
Fordham College. Boarding and Day School on 70 Acre Campus. 
Fordham College, Evening Division. 
School of Business (Evening Session Only) 
College of Pharmacy. 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Fordham Preparatory School. 


At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
School of Education. School of Law. 


At 134 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
School of Social Service. 


Four Residence Halls for Men—St. John’s Hall; 
Bishops’ Hall; St. Robert’s Hall; Dealy Hall. 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women—St. Mary’s Hall. 


Accelerated Time Schedule for War Duration in All Departments 


Catalogues for Each Department Sent on Request 
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COLLEGE OF THE HOLY CROSS 


WORCESTER 3, MASSACHUSETTS 
1843-1943 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
Conducted by the Jesuits 


DEGREES, A.B., B.S. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 


Next Freshman Entrance March |, 
New courses especially adapted to 
the nation's officer training program. 








1944 





Bulletin of information on Request 
Address Dean of Freshmen, 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 
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U.S.A. LITURGICAL EDITIONS 
MISSALE ROMANUM—ALTAR SIZE 
No. 4—Small Quarto—8 x I1, Best Red Morocco...... $35.00 
No. 8—Large Type—? x 12'/, Best Red Morocco...... 
FOR PERSONAL USE 


Latin Hand Missal—4% x 7—Imitation Leather........ $4.75 
Edited by American Liturgists Produced by Americas Labor 
Complete up to date including the new Mass of the Holy Popes 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
26-28 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
BOSTON — CHICAGO — CINCINNATI — SAN #?RANCISCO 
SOD DSOOD ROOD IO NOOO ODOC NODS NSB O NOON OOII 
“RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, AMERICANA 


PRINTS & AUTOGRAPHS 
Bought and Sold - Catalogues Issued 
Catholic History and Theology Wanted 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Inc., 18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 
ORIGINAL RHEIMS-CHALLONER VERSION 
NEW 1942 EDITION WITH 
imprimatur of Archbishop Francis J. Spellman, S.T.D. 


pocousr SIZE, 3% x 5%. 600 PAGES 50 CENTS 


ik, Cut Flush. Imitation Leather 
At all Catholic Book Stores. Write for Circular AT43. 


33 Barclay St. C. WILDERMANN CO. New York 3, N. Y. 
THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 
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DUNNYBROOK. By Gladys Hasty Carroll. The Mac- 

millan Co. $2.75 
THOSE who enjoyed As The Earth Turns, will be posi- 
tively delighted with Gladys Hasty Carroll’s latest novel. 
“Every American—certainly every American going 
proudly into battle for the preservation of the heritage 
which is his most precious and priceless possession— 
has his own Dunnybrook, though under some other 
name as sweet.” 

Dunnybrook is the story of three generations of the 
author’s family, the Warrens and the Hastys, and of 
the people who surrounded them in Dunnybrook, Maine. 
It is a story of sturdy Americans, and of their preoccu- 
pation with the basic problems of life. Birth, and love, 
life and death are interwoven here as they are in any 
narrative that professes to hold up a mirror to life 
as it is. There is joy and sorrow, peace and the shatter- 
ing of peace for a time with the advent of the Civil 
War. All in all, the story covers the trials and triumphs 
of the Warrens and the Hastys from 1831 to our own 
time. 

Mrs. Carroll knows how to create an atmosphere that 
absorbs the reader. However, it is in the portrayal of 
character that she shows really superb craftsmanship 
Gilbert Warren, rugged soldier, Lydia, sweet and sen- 
sible, John Brown, Sarah Jane and a host of others, are 
as vibrant and real as one’s own friends. 

Unfortunately, in a book that purports to cover three 
generations, there is apt to be a great profusion of 
names. This book is not an exception. A genealogical 
chart is appended for the particular reader. 

FELTON O”TOOLE 


A TREASURY OF SCIENCE. Edited by Harlow Shapley, 

Samuel Rapport and Helen Wright. Harper and Bros. 

$3.95 
HERE, in more than seven hundred closely packed 
pages, we have just what the title of the volume in- 
dicates—a real treasury of selections on scientific topics 
from the work shops and pens (or typewriters) of some 
of the greatest scientists and writers on scientific sub- 
jects. As Dr. Shapley says in his introduction, we can 
labor in the laboratories of the world, maintain fatiguing 
vigils in the mountains and on the sea, try dangerous 
experiments and make strenuous expeditions to Arctic 
shores and torrid jungles—ali without moving from the 
deep fireside chair. 

The range is extensive, from Aristotle to Eddington, 
from galaxy to electron, from Creation to the Last 
Judgment. But the treatment, of course, is by no means 
uniform. We find extracts from the works of most of 
the truly great in Science, but occasionally run across 
a chapter such as the anti-clerical tirade of Hogben 
which makes us wonder regarding the norm of selec- 
tion. 

That a definite plan was adopted in organizing the 
material can be readily recognized from a persusal of 
the table of contents. The book is divided into four sec- 
tions: Science and the Scientist, The Physical World, 
The World of Life, The World of Man. 

While the work does not pretend to be encyclopedic 
in its scope, and is meant primarily for popular con- 
sumption, its goal as a contribution to the integration 
of science seems definitely to be attained. The specialist 
will not, of course, learn much about his own field, but 
will find interesting, revealing and profitable informa- 
tion regarding disciplines, attitudes and approaches to 
the many realms of knowledge with which he is, by 
reason of human limitations, less familiar. 

JOHN S. O’Conor 





Ritey Hucues, professor of English at Providence 
College, writes and lectures extensively in the 
field of reviewing. 

JosePH R. N. MAXWELL, president of Holy Cross 
College, is one of America’s veteran reviewers, 
mainly in fiction. 

JoHN S. O’Conor is head of the physics department 
at Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. 












































THEATRE 


WINGED VICTORY. Now at last we can stop complain- 
ing of the failure of this dramatic season. A season that 
has brought us Winged Victory is a triumphant season 
by that fact alone. We have three or four other suc- 
cesses, but Winged Victory is by far the leader, as in- 
deed it would be of almost any theatrical season. 

Written and directed by Moss Hart and produced at 
the Forty-Fourth Street Theatre by the Army Air Corps, 
the whole production is superb. It is entirely the work 
of the Air Corps—sets, costumes and scenery—but all 
its proceeds go impartially to Army Emergency Relief. 

One must hold oneself down a bit (if one can!) in 
writing of Winged Victory. It is so admirably and often 
brilliantly acted that it is hard to realize that the entire 
male cast is drawn from our fighting forces. Not more 
than ten women in all assist the male cast of seventy- 
odd. The women have little to do, but do it beautifully. 
The acting is done by the men, and mighty good act- 
ing it is. Incidentally, there is a total of more than three 
hundred men on the stage during the performance. 

The offering starts by showing us three of the lead- 
ing characters, Allan (Corporal Mark Daniels), Frankie 
(Private Dick Hogan), Pinky (Private Don Taylor), a 
matinee idol of the future, I predict. These three young 
friends of a lifetime are waiting in a small Ohio town 
for the call that will bring them into the Air Service. 
The two acts and seventeen scenes of the drama, not to 
mention the five revolving stages, take them through 
their careers from the hour of their entrance to the 
final curtain, which falls on the two who survive to dis- 
cuss it. 

Incidentally, the audience has seen the best picture 
of active air army life which the stage has yet given 
us, with its pathos, its drama, its thrills, its comedy, 
its strain and struggle, its hardships and its glory. 

It is said that Moss Hart, the author, spent six months 
in flying from camps to training schools and service 
fields getting his material. He has made a wonderful 
job of the result—never over-stressing his points, but 
giving us the truth as he saw it. We follow our three 
boys from Ohio through all their martial experiences. 
We smile and we sigh, we laugh and we cry. We grieve 
with the one who failed to get his pilot’s license and 
with the lad who had to leave his bride in the very hour 
of his marriage. 

The most extraordinary feature of Winged Victory 
is that it never lets the spectator down. One cannot help 
fearing that it will. Can such continuous interest be 
maintained for three hours? It can be and it is. Every 
imaginative spectator is a bit breathless and flattened 
out after it, but one wouldn’t willingly have missed a 
minute. 

For Mr. Hart gives us not only the life and environ- 
ment of flyers. He adds an insight into their hearts and 
brains which no one has offered us before with such 
accuracy and thoroughness and on such a scale. He 
shows us the inspiration, the agony and the courage of 
sky pilots. From classification scenes to first flights, 
weddings, a “show” on a South Pacific island, and the 
wrecks of men after battle, we live with the men of the 
air force. 

The acting is all so good that it is impossible to men- 
tion the best, but Corporal Mark Daniels must not be 
omitted, nor Private Edward O’Brien, nor Barry Nelson, 
nor Sergeant Rune Hultman as a young Texan. 

Special tributes must be offered to the effective light- 
ing by Sergeant Abe Feder and to Sergeant Horner’s 
capital sets. But perfect as these are, the play and the 
acting top everything else. Winged Victory will be with 
us a long, long time. No red-blooded American, man or 
woman, should miss seeing it, soon and often. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 





Lhe Sermon Masterpieces 
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Bishop Tthamer Toth 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


A Course of Sermons 








- - - $3.00 - - - 
THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY 
A Course of Sermons 
- - - $2.00 - - - 


BELIEF IN GOD 


A Course of Sermons on Faith 
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THE GREAT GOD 


A Course of Sermons on the Divine 
Attributes 
- - - $2.00 - - - 


THE GREAT TEACHER 


A Course of Sermons on Christ the 
Divine Teacher 
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THE GREAT REDEEMER 


A Course of Sermons on the Passion 
and Death of Christ 


- «= $298 --- 
THE OUR FATHER 


A Course of Sermons 
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THE RISEN CHRIST 


Sermons on the Resurrection and 
on the Blessed Virgin 
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LIFE EVERLASTING 


A Course of Sermons 
- - - $2.00 - - - 
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In these discourses every priest will find sug- 
gestions for his own preaching and spiritual 
nourishment for his own meditations. Others, 
too, will derive, from a reading of these ser- 
mons a fuller appreciation of the beauty of 
these doctrines and practices of our Holy Faith. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Campus bordering Hudson River 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Waite ror BULLETIN A 
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WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Cenducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library, science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 

Forty minutes from New York. 




















College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
e 


Accredited by the Association of American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE | t**v79xy-03,4v080 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Accredited. 

Arts. Confers B.A., B.S. degrees. National Defense Program. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. 
Directed field trips in all depts. Athletics. Special two-year course. 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; Paris and Rome. Address Secretary. 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilson Park, T N. Y. 
Fifth Avenue and 84th Street, New York City. Address: R Mother. 








College of St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women on the approved list of the Associa- 
tion ef American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Regular art courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher- 

training, music, home economics, science. 
Degrees—B.A., B.S. in Commerce, and B.S. in Home Economics. 
For Catalogues, address the Dean, Convent Station, New 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by 
Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the law of the 
State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts and 
Sciences. Resident and non-resident students. 11 miles from Phila- 
delphia Main Line P.R.R. Fully Accredited. Telephone Bryn Mawr 14. 


ADDRESS: The REGISTRAR 














| SMBARTON COLLEGE OF HOLY CROSS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully Accredited 
Conducted by The Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Address: Registrar, 2935 Upton St., Northwest 











Pocket Size. 464 pages. Large, clear type. $1. $2. $3. 
A PRAYER BOOK of devotional exercises for the Catholic laity 
to which has been added the new translations of the EPISTLES 
and GOSPELS taken from the REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
At All Catholic Book Stores. Write for Catalogue AG 342. 


33 Barclay St. C.WILDERMANNCO. New York 7,N. Y. 
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FILMS 


MADAME CURIE. Now and then Hollywood achieves 
a true celluloid gem. This production is one. A really 
g~eat picture has been fashioned from the career of 
Marie Curie. Adapted from a biography written by her 
daughter, Eve Curie, the screen reveals how the drama 
and romance of the discovery of radium colored the 
drama and romance of Madame Curie’s life. Everything 
about the film breathes such prefection that this re- 
viewer hardly knows where to start her litany of praise. 
The love story of Marie and Pierre Curie is a poignant, 
thrilling one; the history of their scientific research 
pulsates with tenseness and suspense. It has all been 
presented as something unbelievably true and human. 
Greer Garson and Walter Pidgeon chalk up performances 
that rival their own work in Mrs. Miniver. As the bril- 
liant scientist, Miss Garson is beautiful and sincere. Mr. 
Pidgeon, as her bewhiskered husband, is sympathetic 
and real. Supporting roles by Albert Basserman, Robert 
Walker, Dame May Whitty and Henry Travers are ex- 
ceptionally well handled. Mervyn LeRoy’s direction high- 
lights every appealing angle, every momentous mo- 
ment. Step by step, with unflagging excitement, there 
is traced the career of the young Polish student, through 
her early days in Paris, her unusual romance with the 
serious professor, their exhausting struggles to give the 
world radium and finally her resolve, as a lonely woman, 
to carry on the scientific work they started. Each and 
every cinemagoer, young and old alike, must see this 
distinctive, absorbing picture. It is something to cheer. 
(MGM) 


JACK LONDON. Here is a passably entertaining feature 
that manages, however, to leave one dissatisfied. The 
producers bit off much more than they could chew when 
they attempted a saga of the man whose name has be- 
come synonymous with adventure. Sketching London’s 
fabulous career would have been a man-size job under 
any circumstances, but here it is done in such a spraw- 
ling, episodic manner that interest is not sustained. Be- 
ginning with the hero’s first financial efforts as an 
oyster pirate, it goes on to his gold prospecting in the 
Yukon, then to his earliest successes as a writer and 
finally to his experiences as a correspondent in the 
Russo-Japanese War. Along the way much emphasis is 
placed on London’s recurring hopes to improve the 
world’s injustices through the medium of his pen. Mi- 
chael O’Shea misses fire as the stalwart hero; he never 
seems to have a clear conception of the characterization 
himself. Susan Hayward is capable but has too little 
to do in the proceedings, as the author’s wife. Most 
of the film’s excitement is whipped up in the last reels 
where Japan’s perfidy and lust for conquest provide 
timely interest. Adults, particularly those of a genera- 
tion who remember the amazing London, may find some 
diversion in this chronicle of his lusty adventures. 
(United Artists) 


THE HEAT’S ON. Though Mae West has been sur- 
rounded by such players as Victor Moore, William Gax- 
ton, Hazel Scott and Xavier Cugat with his band, neither 
the star nor the added attractions spells anything more 
than mediocre entertainment. A back-stage story pre- 
sents Miss West in her usual lush trappings, though she 
surrenders much of the film’s footage to other perform- 
ers. Even Mr. Moore’s efforts as the dull-witted brother 
of a would-be crusader never manage to lift the pic- 
ture out of the doldrums. The whole thing can be dis- 
missed as unimportant comedy, objectionable on moral 
grounds because of suggestive sequences. (Columbia) 
Mary SHERIDAN 
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PARADE 


CHARLIE McCARTHY, seated on Edgar Bergen’s lap, 
receiving the acclaim of millions, began to feel that 
Bergen was getting too much of the glory and that he, 
Charlie, was being robbed of his due. . . . In addition, 
his complete dependence on Bergen irked Charlie more 
and more as time passed by. . . . Though Bergen treated 
Charlie with every consideration, Charlie commenced to 
feel that he was just as good as Bergen, if not better. 
He yearned to be independent, to strike out for him- 
self, to become Bergen’s rival. There was no reason— 
so he thought—to prevent him from achieving such suc- 
cess on his own that some day in the future he might be 
able to reverse the procedure and entertain the public 
with Bergen on his lap. . . . Dizzying thoughts of per- 
sonal triumph sizzled in Charlie’s head. . . . Visions of 
millions applauding; of huge profits; and all for himself, 
not for Bergen. . . . At length, Charlie, thrilled with the 
prospect of being his own boss, determined to run away 
from . . » Mortimer Snerd and other friends, 
seeking to dissuade him from his plan, argued that his 
relation with Bergen was something that just could not 
be broken; that it was of the very nature of things; that 
any attempt by Charlie to flee from it could have only 
one result—the ruin of Charlie. . . . But Charlie, being 
wooden, turned a deaf ear to the pleas of Snerd and 
other well-wishers, and made plans for his escape from 
Bergen. ... One night when Bergen was sleeping, Charlie 
put on his full-dress suit, his spats, high hat, adjusted 
his monocle, and walked jauntily out into the great out- 
side world, on his own at last. . . . Alas, Charlie’s rosy 
dreams did not come true. . . . When he endeavored to 
secure billing for an act of his own, he received the 
same answer from ail the moving-picture directors and 
theatrical producers whom he interviewed. “You can’t 
do anything without Bergen,” they told him. “We just 
can’t use you without Bergen. If Bergen works with 
you, we’ll be only too glad to get you. But you, without 
Bergen—nothing doing.” When Charlie asked them con- 
cerning the possibility of his having Bergen on his lap, 
the producers laughed him to scorn. 


Several centuries ago, ideas somewhat similar to those 
described as being in Charlie McCarthy’s head, com- 
menced lodging in the heads of human beings. . . . These 
ideas were to the general effect that Man had been sit- 
ting too long on God’s lap. . . . That he should jump 
off God’s lap and start out on his own. . . . That God 
and His Church had placed commandments and restric- 
tions upon Man and suffocated his self-expression. .. . 
Man, these ideas said, should stop thinking of pie-in-the- 
sky and get busy getting pie for himself here on earth. 

. Under the impact of Individualism, Rationalism, So- 
cialism, Communism, Materialism, Man grew more and 
more discontented with his dependence on God and com- 
menced planning an escape from Him... . The Church 
sought to dissuade him, told him that this relation with 
God was of the very nature of things; that he could not 
flee from God; that any attempt in that direction could 
have only one result—the ruin of Man. ... But Man 
turned a deaf ear and through several centuries effected 
(so he thought) his flight from God... . Alas, Man’s 
rosy dreams have not come true... . The history of this 
century proclaims that Man cannot manage his world 
without God. . . . God can get along very well without 
Man. ... Man cannot get along without God, since Man 
depends on God as the note depends on the player of 
the organ; as the image in the mirror depends on the 
person before the mirror. 


The world in this year of 1943 presents a graphic picture 
of what happens when Man jumps off the lap of God. 
JouN A. TooMEY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 











FRENCH UNDERGROUND 


Eprror: The June 12 issue of America carried a letter in 
which I said: “My impression, ‘hunch’ or intuition is 
that the underground movement is dominated by Com- 
munists, near-Communists and anti-clericals.” In the 
July 10 issue, Lieut. Jesse Schectman declared that state- 
ments about the underground movement ought to be 
based upon “actual facts, or at least substantial reason- 
ing, rather than upon ‘hunches’ or intuitions.” 

An approach to the definiteness desired by the Lieu- 
tenant is presented in the November 29 issue of the 
New Republic, in an article entitled, “Free France Goes 
Left.” The most significant assertions of fact in the 
article are: the French Committee of Liberation “repre- 
sents the resistance movement inside occupied France”; 
“the overwhelming majority of the resistance movement 
in occupied France is leftist,” but this “does not mean 
Communist domination of the Committee in Algiers.” 
Nevertheless, the Communists have obtained from Gen- 
eral de Gaulle two important places in his Cabinet, the 
commissariats of Production and Commerce, and of Pub- 
lic Health and Education. The administration of these 
two offices, especially the second, by Communists is 
noteworthy and might be ominous. 


Washington, D. C. (Rt. Rev.) JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


STORM-TOSSED TREE 


Eprror: I believe ninety-five per cent of your readers 
believe that the paper is responsible for the praise of 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. They do not distinguish be- 
tween the paper and the Literary Editor. Bear in mind, 
he is not a correspondent, for whose opinion the paper 
is not responsible. 

The word goes round: America praises the book. Sales- 
people quote: “It is a masterpiece” from AMERICA. 

I wish you were hot or cold. The Lord despises the 
lukewarm, the modern pussyfooter. “He that is not with 
Me is against Me” has never been modified. Take your 
medicine. If you are wrong, admit it. If Father Gardiner 
is wrong (and I believe he is), give him his medicine— 
and when you are giving, don’t spare it or him. Does not 
an accessory share the guilt of the writer? I would not 
like to be an accessory with Betty Smith. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. (Rr. Rev.) JoHN L. BELFoRD 


Epitor: I read the “Tree” one weekend; and I felt when 
I had finished that I had met some heart-warming and 
noble people. On my return to Brooklyn, I discovered 
that I had committed a mortal sin, had a lax conscience 
—and didn’t know a good book when I had read one. 
I have just finished the splendid Tenets for Reviewers. 
My reaction was to dash back to church and buy six 
more copies to be distributed where I hope they will do 
some good. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Jupy ANNE MAHONY 


THANKS FOR "TENETS" 


Eprror: I have read the first two of Father Gardiner’s 
present series of articles with great pleasure. There are 
two things I particularly like about his treatment of the 
perplexing question of the morality of writing. Unlike 
the Negro minister who was rejected because while he 
sputifidied and argufied, he did not specify wherein, 
Father Gardiner does specify wherein. He gives his 
answers, and I heartily agree with him. I think he does 
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a great service to criticism by the manifest charity of 
his judgments. ... 


Norwood, Mass. JAMES A. DUNN 


Eprror: Thank you for that splendid article on Tenets 
for Reviewers (November 20). It nails adroitly some 
very general errors among Catholic readers and re- 
viewers. We seem to be educating more and more people 
who are constantly on the alert for flaws and are blind 
to the good, people for whom one vulgar word or one 
objective reference to sin is enough to condemn a 
book. .. . 


River Forest, Ill. Sister M. CuHarirty, O.P. 


Epiror: Congratulations plus, for that superb literary 
apologia! It is such a delight to see in print an exposi- 
tion of real principles of reviewing, and honest ideals 
to be followed in reading current books. Moreover, the 
thanks of librarians and other educators are due for 
your catholic Catholicism. .. . 


Brooklyn, N. Y. WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD 


Eprror: I hasten to acknowledge my thanks for Tenets 
for Reviewers. . .. Let us have restrained realism where 
it is necessary in novels. Daily many of us are assailed 
by vulgarity, which we do not seek and from which we 
cannot flee, without contracting either mental or moral 
cancer. Surely if what we see and hear in our fellow 
men does not infect us, realism in art and literature 
which does not undermine faith or morals will not do so. 


Red Hook, N. Y. Pvt. Byron V. CRANE 


SCIENCE COUNSELOR 


Eprror: May I add my appeal to those recently appear- 
ing in America in behalf of the Science Counselor? It 
was launched as a quarterly journal to raise the level of 
science education in our secondary schools. Informa- 
tional articles brought scientific information before the 
matter reached the text-book stage. Authoritative arti- 
cles delineated the latest developments in special fields 
of science. Modern successful teaching techniques were 
presented. New trends in science teaching were indi- 
cated. Materials that would prove serviceable in science 
teaching were listed. The conducting of Science Clubs 
and other extracurricular activities were outlined. 

A most important service of the Science Counselor 
was the sponsoring of a National Science Essay Contest 
that enlisted the interest of high-school students in all 
parts of the United States. Not only did it arouse the 
enthusiasm of the students but it also promoted scholar- 
ship. 

Book reviews lent assistance in the choice of science 
texts and gave suggestions for additions to the science 
section of the library. Controversial topics were pre- 
sented in the light of Catholic teaching. Every article 
was permeated by the Catholic view of the relations 
between God and His handiwork. 

Many Catholic educators feel that this is too valuable 
a publication, too important an asset to Catholic educa- 
tion, to be permitted to remain suspended indefinitely. 
An appeal to group solidarity and a truly Catholic co- 
operative spirit is made to bring back into circulation 
this excellent and helpful science periodical. 


MoTHER M. Darrose, O.P. 
Chairman Science Department 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Bishop McDonnell Memorial H. 8. 











FOR BETTER LAY SOCIETIES 


Eprror: Reading a widely-circulated Catholic newspaper, 
I came again across the lately much-publicized assertion 
that a campaign is being waged to attack the Catholic 
Church. The policy of those behind this campaign is to 
destroy the influence of the Catholic clergy by creating 
mistrust, rebellion and hatred towards the Hierarchy 
and the priests in the hearts of the common people. They 
will attempt to identify the clergy and the Hierarchy 
with Fascism, anti-Semitism and isolationism. Another 
claim is a charge of luxurious living on the part of the 
clergy and neglect of, or opposition to, any effort to bet- 
ter the lot of the working-man. All these claims are 
supposed to be directed towards ignorant and disgrun- 
tled Catholics and non-Catholics. 

Why do we have “ignorant and disgruntled Catholics”? 
I believe it is the duty of the various Catholic lay socie- 
ties to remedy these conditions. At the present time I 
understand that many of these societies feature mostly 
gatherings connected with entertainments, and the “re- 
freshments” are usually emphasized. They should have 
meetings where the “ignorant and disgruntled Catholics” 
can be informed and enlightened, and all the members 
of these societies should try to live the Brotherhood of 
Man in their daily lives, regardless of their position and 
no matter how difficult. 

I may be wrong, and consequently I should like the 
opinions of as many readers as possible addressed di- 
rectly to me. All these answers compiled may make an 
article worth printing for the benefit of many Catholics 
in general and the officers of the lay societies in par- 
ticular. 


Evanston, Ill. Lupwic GREIN 


HUCK AND TOM AGAIN 


Epiror: Apropos of Father Mulligan’s objection to 
Phillips Temple’s statement (America, Nov. 13), that 
“Tom Sawyer is a boy’s book . . . primarily for boys,” 
I should like to point out that Mark Twain, in his preface 
to Tom Sawyer (Hartford, 1876), wrote thus: 

Although my book is intended mainly for the en- 

tertainment of boys and girls, I hope it will not be 

shunned by men and women on that account, for 

part of my plan has been to try to pleasantly remind 

adults of what they once were themselves. 

I quote from an edition (no date) published by Grosset 
& Dunlap. 

It would appear that Mark Twain himself was con- 
fused. But is this important? 

Nevertheless, I think Father Mulligan’s suggestion to 
reread Mark Twain, in the light of his preoccupation 
with philosophy, is an interesting and tempting one. 


Kearns, Utah Prec. EpDMUND ANTHONY 


APPEAL FOR ROSARY MATERIAL 


Epitor: As there is a critical shortage of Rosaries in 
our armed forces, and the demand for Rosaries exceeds 
the supply, the writer is making another appeal to the 
readers of America for beads or material of any kind 
that could be used to make Rosaries, such as broken 
strings of neck-beads, wooden beads, beaded bags, etc., 
broken Rosaries and pieces of Rosaries, small chains, all 
medals, Crucifixes, scapulars, holy pictures, Novena 
prayers, prayer-books, and any other religious articles— 
regardless of condition. 

New Rosaries will be made out of this old material 
and, when finished, will be forwarded promptly by the 
Reverend Mother Superior, Saint Francis de Sales Con- 
vent, to an Army Chaplain for free distribution to the 
boys and nurses in the Service. 

Up to the present we have forwarded 4,700 Rosaries 
and 23,500 medals to Chaplains. 


St. Louis, Mo. Mrs. M. Veronica McGraTH 
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JOY is the message of the third Sunday of Advent, “Re- 
joice in the Lord,” Saint Paul bids us (Phil. iv, 4-7). He 
adds the word, “always.” He emphasizes it: “Again I 
say, rejoice.” We sing out the same command in the 
Introit, and in the Communion prayer we read the chid- 
ing words: “You weak-souled ones, be strengthened and 
do not be afraid. Look, our God will come and He will 
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aged and the old may say, but it does not. So long as 
we are in the state of grace, we are all young, for youth 
is a period of growth, and we continue to grow in the 
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of Christ, we must give joyfully. There is no pleasure 
for us in a gift that is given with a frown and a grunt. 
Neither is there for God. “God loves a cheerful giver.” 
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in this world. 
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and “the peace of God shall be with you.” J. P. D. 
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What manner of woman was is? 


She raised the dead, and her own body, after more 











than three and a half centuries, remains incorrupt 
and fragrant. A Cherub pierced her heart with 
a dart of gold, and Christ sealed her love with a 
cross of jewels more precious than diamonds. 
She had visions and raptures, even while frying 
eggs. Her writings in their power and clarity of 
thought rival, at times excel, the works of Au- 
gustine and Aquinas. Indeed, what manner of 


woman was this . . . who danced with statues 








and was beaten by beggars? It is Teresa of Avila, 
a saint not a fanatic, a genius not a fool. All of 


her remarkable qualities and the turbulent era 






in which she lived have been faithfully, dramati- 






cally, and magnificently reproduced in this great 






biography by William Thomas Walsh, the literary 






inaster of Spain — 
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